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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


in Commerce. 


and B.S. in Education. 

College of Applied Science: B.S, in 
Art, B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in 

| Building Construction, B.S. in 

i Civil Engineering, B. S. in Electrical 
| Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 


College of Education: A.B. in Education 


A University Comprising Nine Schools and Colleges and Graduate Division with 
Forty-Eight Departments Offering Courses of Study Leading to 
Thirteen Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional Degrees 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and B.S. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


School of Music: Mus.B. 

Graduate Div:sion: M.A. and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar.C. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy. 


The academic year in all departments except the School of Law is divided into quarters. The 
School of Law operates on the semester system. Students may register for full credit at the begin- 
ning of any quarter except in Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, where all entrance students must 


register at the beginning of the Autumn Quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE WINTER QUARTER 


BEGINS JANUARY 2, 1931 


REG'STRAR, Howard University 


Washington, D. C. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de- 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young 
men and young women for business and teach- 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of Home Economics for high 
schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, and branch 
city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—-Alms to meet the grow- 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve as 
teachers and to co-operate in the advancement 
of music in church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad- 
“gte work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
management, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 


THE ACADEMY—A standard four-year accredited 
high school preparing for college entrance. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—fFour year courses on the 
high school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, President 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., and 
B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teaching. 

RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the Middle States 
and Maryland; by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Maryland; by boards of education in 
other states; by the University Senate of the 
M. E. Church; by the Regents of the University 
of New York; American Medical Association 

POLICY—Co-educational. 

FACULTY—University tratnea. 


SITE—Fighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to August 7, 1931. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 20th- 
24th. Upper Classes, September 25th-26th. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore. Md. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1854 


A fully equipped and accredited 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Theological Seminary 


Among its graduates have been: 


600 Pastors and Missionaries 
500 Teachers. 
400 Physicians and Dentists 
100 Lawyers 


1,000 Business Men, Farmers, and others | 
in social and government service | 
and in professional study. 


Applications for admission should be made to 


The President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County 


THE CARDINAL GIBBONS INSTITUTE. 


RIDGE, MARYLAND 
Junior and Senior High School for 
Young Men and Women 
with 
CORRELATED INDUSTRIES 


Splendid location on 200 acre farm | 
overlooking Chesapeake Bay and the | 
Potomac. 

Normal and happy family life under 
experienced supervision. 
Plenty of out-door recreation, dramatics 
and other student activities. 

Constant spiritual direction. Opportun- 
ity for daily Communion. 

Mass on all First Fridays. Special Lenten 
Devotions. 

Non-Catholics welcomed. 


For terms and further information, address: 
Victor H. Dantet, Principal 


The Cardinal Gibbons Institute 
Ridge, Saint Mary’s County, Maryland 


APEX COLLEGE 


of BEAUTY CULTURE 


The Only School to Issue Apex Diplomas 


200 WEST 135th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Edgecombe 9860 | 


Chartered by the Board of Education 
of the State of New York. 


Classes Morning, Afternoon and Evening. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF BEAUTY CULTURE. 


For further information write immediately. 


Classes now forming. 


Milberforce University | 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
The Mecca of Negro Education 


Founded 1856 


Coiurce or Arts 
B.S., A.B., B.S., in Commerce. 


or Epucation 
B.S., in Education covering educational 
courses in Commerce, Home Economics, 
Physical Training and Agriculture. 
Scuoot or Mosic 
College courses giving degree B.M. Special | 
training in Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 


or REticion 


Universiry Hicu Scuoor 


Courses leading to Trades, Healthy place— 
good surrounding for student life. 


For full information write Registrar 
Giusert H. Jones, President 
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"The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and | | 
| INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE _ FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


Founded by 
Dr. Booker T. Wasnincton 


TALLAHASSBE, FLORIDA 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth | Thorough Courses 
for Thorough Education in High School and Literary, Technical and Industrial 
College Courses in Agriculture, Business, Educa- 
tion, Mechanical Industries, and in 
Industries for Women. Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Location Unsurpassed Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 
Further information furnished upon request 
Rosert R. Moron, Principal 
Witiuam H. Carter, Treasurer WE INVITE INSPECTION 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE J. R. E. LEE, President 
Alabama 


Y. W. C. A. School SHAW UNIVERSITY 

= Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 

“A” class college having a prestige in Negro educa- 


Vocational and Trade Training 


The Secretarial and Business School 


The Beauty Culture School The Music School tion. Given graduate standing by universities of the 
} The Dressmaking and Designing School | North. With no high school, increasing emphasis is 
} Power Machine Operation placed upon college standards and the promotion of 
j Millinery and Other Dress Trades college spirit in scholarship and athletics. 
} Lamp Shade and Novelty Trades Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. in Home 
| English and Practical, Cultural Courses | Econmics. 
DAY and EVENING SESSIONS | Special attention is given to the training of 
— = | teachers. Terms moderate. Send for catalog. Address: ; 
oun omen's iristian ssociation 
& SHAW UNIVERSITY 
of the City of New York 
170 West 137th Street Telephone: Audubon 7900 Raleigh, North Carolina 


Virginia Union University Morehouse College 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA ATLANTA, GA. 


THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE College, School of Religion 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
with a splendid emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
NEW DORMITORY only institution in the far South devoted solely to 

a the education of Negro young men. 
Unexcelled D ivimity School | | Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 

Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite | northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A, | 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. | athletics, all live features. | 
For Information Address For information address 
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Atlanta University NASHVILLE, ; TENN. 
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"LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL | 


For information address 261 West 125th Street, New York City 
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OT even the shadow of want which un- 
employment has cast over so many 
homes is wholly able to banish the spirit 
of Christmas. For to 
Christmas 1930 most of us Christmas is 
a season of mirth and 
laughter and feasting and the exchange of 
gifts. But the significance of Christmas un- 
fortunately has been lost in a whirl of 
gaiety, and the exchange of gifts, except 
for children, has become a spiriiless social 
routine. 

Christmas, 1930, however, may see a re- 
naissance of that spirit of humility of which 
the angels sang to the listening shepards 
on the hillsides of Galilee. The spirit of 
giving which a crass materialism has prosti- 
tuted on the altar of commercial enterprise 
may yet be transformed into the noble 
idealism which prompted the three wise 
men to bring their gifts to the manger in 
Bethlehem. It may be that the realization 
that in this land of plenty hunger is not un- 
known and little children suffer will bring 
about a new meaning to the words Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men. Adversity 
has its uses, so it is said, and if the present 
widespread suffering can give to Christmas 
its real significance, Christmas, 1930 will 
be a memorable one indeed. 


R a long time it has been apparent to 

students of race problems that the 
American Negro was rapidly coming of age 
in matters political. The 
recent elections where- 
in the Negro vote was 
sharply divided indicate 
that the time is not far distant when the 
Negro vote as such will be a thing of the 
past. There will be Republicans, Democrats, 
Socialists, Communists, Socialist - Labor 


The November 


Elections 
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voiers who are Negroes. but the label of no 
political party will be unalterably stuck on 
the Negro race, nor will any single political 
organization be able to vote Negroes en 
masse. 

Negro political leadership has been for 
the mosi part largely impotent because it 
has been compelled to seek political recog- 
nition as a gratuity which was grudgingly 
bestowed or contemptuously withheld ac- 
cording to the prevailing influences within 
the Republican party, which traditionally 
held the allegiance of the black electorate. 
As a result the ballot in the hands of the 
Negro was less a weapon than a petition, 
which he presented quadrennially or bien- 
nially for favors. 

It is evident that this condition is chang- 
ing. The younger Negro is far enough re- 
moved from slavery to exercise a politic 
independence not dreamed of by his fa- 
thers. And future elections will doubtless 
see a continuance of this growth in inde- 
pendence which ultimately will prove good 
not only for the Negro but for America. 


ITH characteristic energy and vision, 
Robert S. Abbott, founder and pub- 
lisher of The Chicago Defender, has 
launched a new enter- 
Abbott’s Monthly prise in the form of a 
Magazine monthly magazine. The 
Christmas issue of Ab- 
bott’s Monthly marks the third issue of this 
publication, designed frankly to appeal to 
popular taste. Only a courageous man 
would undertake the establishment of a 
magazine in these perilous and uncertain 
times. But Robert S. Abbott knows the Ne- 
gro reading public, and his experience as 
a successful editor and publisher will un- 
doubtedly serve him in good stead in this 
venture. 
OpporTUNITY welcomes the advent of 
Abbott’s Monthly. A magazine making a 
popular appeal should serve to enlarge the 
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Negro reading public. And the develop- 
ment of a large number of readers among 
Negroes will strengthen the existing maga- 
zines and provide an ever-increasing mar- 
ket for the work of Negro authors. 


That there are limitations to the art of 
the Negro writer because he must always 
write with a special reading public in mind, 
no one, not even the publishers of books 
by and about Negroes, will deny. It is no 
secret that this reading public, which is 
largely white, has certain ideas and con- 
cepts about Negro life which publishers 
hesitate to derange for obvious reasons. 
Negro or white authors, to write effective- 
ly, must be free to write without restraint, 
and the surety of a Negro reading public 
sufficient to warrant publication will un- 
doubtedly have a salutary effect on the work 
of those writers, white and black, who 
would make new paths in the world of liter- 
ature about Negroes. By enlarging the 
Negro reading public, Robert S$. Abbott 
renders to American literature a unique 
and not insignificant service. 


Not the least factor in the formation of 
the disesteem in which the Negro is 
held by many of his fellow citizens has 
been the so-called Ne- 

Changing Values gro district. Often suf- 
fering from municipal 

neglect in such important matters as pav- 
ing, sireet lighting, police and fire protec- 
tion, the Negro section of most of our cities 
has been a reproach to the cities and a tre- 
mendous handicap to effective social work 
in lowering mortality rates, decreasing de- 
linquency, and inspiring civic pride among 
the Negro citizens who live within its boun- 
daries. Seldom is property in the so-called 
Negro districts improved and until com- 
paratively recent years the construction of 
new apartments or dwellings was rarely 
ever attempted for Negro tenants. Thus the 
steady physical depreciation of property, 
coupled with municipal indifference, gave 
to the Negro district an appearance forlorn 
and dilapidated which had a devastating 
effect on the lives of the inhabitants and 
invited the contempt of their fellow citizens 
who looked upon this section as evidence 
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of racial incompetency. Investment, there- 
fore, in properiy occupied by Negroes was 
purely speculative, a palpable risk that few 
cared to take. 


In the erection of the Dunbar Apart- 
ments in Harlem, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
did infinitely more than provide adequate, 
decent and beautiful housing for 500 fam- 
ilies. He gave to Harlem a new evaluation 
and to the Negro a new status. Undoubtedly 
it is the success of the Dunbar Garden Ap- 
artments which has stimulated the building 
of a half-score modern apartments in the 
past year in Harlem, despite the financial 
and industrial depression. Similar results 
can be expected to follow the successful 
operation of the Rosenwald Apartments in 
Chicago. And when investment in Negro 
property becomes profitable, the housing 
problems of Negroes will be in a fair way 
of solution. 


N all probabilities the Negro race in Amer- 
ica pays the greatest toll to Tuberculosis. 
And yet the ravages of this dread disease 
constitute one of the 
Christmas soluble problems which 
Seals await time and _ pati- 
ence and education for 
its solution. The Tuberculosis and Health 
Associations of America have sought with 
unceasing energy to safeguard the health 
and prolong the lives of all citizens by wag- 
ing relentless warfare against the White 
Plague. The work of these associations has 
undoubtedly contributed to the falling 
mortality rate from this disease. Nurses, 
clinics, educational campaigns, convalescent 
care and sanatoria, these things require net 
only an inspired idealism but money. The 
necessary funds to combat the inroads of 
Tuberculosis are raised by the sale of 
Christmas Seals. By all means, then, buy 
Christmas Seals! 


HE appointment of T. Arnold Hill, 
Director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations of the National Urban 
League, as liaison officer 

A Liaison Officer between the President’s 
Committee for Employ- 

ment and Negro unemployed will be re- 
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assuring to those who had become appre- 
hensive about the plight of the Negro work- 
er during the present industrial crisis. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the wisdom and 
fairness of granting to the Negro, repre- 
sentation on those bodies that have to do 
with matters of public policy which involve 
race relations. And in the plans for the re- 
habilitation of industry it would be little 
short of a calamity if the Negro worker were 
left out. 


In Theodore Berry’s article, “The Negro 
in Cincinnati Industries,” which appears 
in this issue of OppoRTUNITY, arresting fig- 
ures are presented to indicate the amount 
of unemployment among Negroes in that 
city. In a census of the unemployed taken 
in May 1930, it was revealed that there 
were 12,000 employable persons totally un- 
employed and of this number 4,000 were 
Negroes. The Negro population of Cincin- 
nati is about 10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, but Negro unemployed constitute 
33 per cent of the total number of the un- 
employed. Commissioner Mulrooney of the 


December Portrait 


By Karuieen Tanxkersitey Yorne 


SHE now retraces her steps once more 
Over the length of room to the dark window: 
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New York Police Department, stated after 
the initial check up of unemployment by 
police, that the most acute distress was 
found in the Harlem district of Manhattan. 


Other industrial cities from which re- 
ports are available substantiate by figure; 
what has been so often repeated, whenever 
the question of the Negro in industry has 
been raised. And that is, that the Negro be- 
longing to the great mass of unskilled work- 
ers is the first to feel the effects of depres- 
sion and the last to recover from it. 


The problem of Negro unemployment in 
periods of industrial crises is an exaggerat- 
ed phase of a problem that is more or less 
permanent in the economic life of the 
Negro in America. In part purely economic, 
in part racial, its solution on the one hand 
is dependent on the solution of the prob- 
lems of all the unskilled and on the other 
on progress in race adjustment. It is in this 
particular phase that Mr. Hill can render 
a service to the President’s Committee for 
Employment—and likewise a service to the 
Negro in America. 


She stoops to the ancient piano 

And fingers the white keys that pour 

Strange music of remembered spring thunder 
That she once heard in a youth long dead: 
She has not forgotten: she turns her head 

To stare into the dark, and hears the winds 


stir 


A new sound: a'though now vaguely familiar 
And yet altogether strange, the chords grow 
Crazily wild, and the black window 

Rattles, and music continues thunder: 

Some way of sound her dreams may transcend 


These strairways of snow, and snow and wind. 
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The Negro in Cincinnati Industries 
A SURVEY SUMMARY 


By Turovore M. Berry 


7a seems to be scarcely any dispute 

among students of sociology and economics 
as to the value of the survey method for ascer- 
taining reliable facts and practical informa- 
tion in particular fields of study. Especially 
in social investigation has this approach served 
to expose the fallacies of pet theories, to con- 
vert fatuous preconceptions into intelligent 
understanding, and to unearth materials that 
are useful in the formulation of workable 
social programs and construction of effective 
machinery. ‘To that end the method was 
adopted in Cincinnati recently for the purpose 
of investigating the Negro worker and his op- 
portunities. The survey itself has no claim to 
distinction either because of exceptional find- 
ings or unique methodology, but three prefac- 
tory facts do seem to deserve mention. 

First, Cincinnati did not postpone the study 
of this problem until competition between white 
and colored workers had reached the state of 
race conflict. The survey was suggested as 
part of a general movement to stabilize em- 
ployment of all workers during a period of 
normal industrial and business activity. 

Second, the idea originated and became a 
reality because of the persistence of a few 
white citizens who understood the importance 
of such a study. Negro citizens failed to 
manifest any appreciable interest in the mat- 
ter. 

Third, when the survey was ultimately de- 
cided upon, the plan, the accumulation of data, 
the interpretation of findings, the conclusions, 
and recommendations were left to a Negro in- 
vestigator. What significance there is in these 
facts is a relative matter, but they did seem 
to indicate sincerity and good faith on the 
part of those who endorsed the project. Even 
so, the result was that the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and the Department of Public 
Welfare were the organizations which became 
interested and collaborated to sponsor the 
survey of the industrial status and occupa- 
tional opportunities of the Negro in Cincin- 
nati. 

Briefly, the objective of the survey was to 
obtain facts and information concerning the 
occupations engaged in by Negroes, their work 
performance, the opportunities available, the 
attitudes of employers and white employees, 
the factors inhibiting the advance of Negro 


workers, and finally, suggestions upon which 
to base a program of stabilization and occupa- 
tional emphasis, diversification, and training. 
The method was by questionnaires and per- 
sonal interviews. A simple questionnaire was 
mailed to 475 employers of fifty or more em- 
ployees. Fifty other establishments, repre- 
senting a cross-section of Cincinnati industries, 
and the majority of which were known to em- 
ploy Negroes, were visited and personnel direc- 
tors and executives interviewed. 

In order to obtain background and perspec- 
tive, it was necessary to consider the indus- 
trial set-up of Cincinnati, and analyze avail- 
able statistical data to gain some idea of the 
place Negro labor occupied in the industrial 
structure. 

From an industrial point of view, Cincinnati 
is a city of diversified and highly skilled in- 
dustries ; the five principal industries in point 
of Jabor used are: metal products, mens’ cloth- 
ing, printing and publishing, soap, furniture 
and wood products. Such diversification 
makes possible an industrial equilibrium and 
continuity of employment that many cities 
which depend largely on one or two industries 
do not have. In 1920, Cincinnati had 185,308 
gainfully employed persons; 35 per cent were 
skilled and only 14.1 per cent were unskilled 
workers. 

The Negro population of Cincinnati in 1920 
was 7.5 per cent of the total population, and 
at the same time was 9.5 per cent of the total 
number gainfully employed. Of the Negro 
male workers, 68 per cent were in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries and transporta- 
tion, but at the same time more than 70 per 
cent were classified as common laborers. In 
the building trades alone, Negroes were 19 
per cent of the labor supply, but 85 per cent 
were classified as unskilled. In domestic and 
personal service occupations, 19 per cent of 
Negro male workers and 83 per cent of the 
female workers were engaged. Statistics alor.« 
seemed to provide evidence of a low occupa- 
tional status for Negro workers. 

The survey obtained factual data from 234 
establishments, representing most every impor- 
tant major industry in the metropolitan area. 
Some industries included were: metal, printing 
and publishing, clothing, meat packing, chem- 
ical, furniture and wood products, shoe, soap, 
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leather tanning, cotton products, dairy and 
food products, and construction. Of all the 
establishments contributing information, 127 
or 54 per cent employed Negroes in some 
capacity, while 107 or 46 per cent had no 
Negroes employed. 

There were nine principal reasons given by 
employers who did not employ Negroes. Listed 
in the order of their prevalence, they were: 

1. Unable or unwilling to mix white and Negro 
workers. 

2. Skilled help required and Negroes lacked the 
proper training. 

3. White workers preferred. 

4. “Nature of business’—no further reason. 

5. Lack of separate facilities for white and 

Negro workers. 

6. Union restrictions. 

7. No consideration ever given to use of Negro 

labor. 

8. Fear of public opinion if Negroes were intro- 

duced 

9. Fear of disturbance from white workers. 


Approximately 7,000 Negroes were employed 
in the 127 establishments found to engage 
them. The majority of employers had used 
Negro labor for several years; 19 per cent had 
employed them between 5 and 10 years; 27 
per cent between 11 and 20 years; and 15 per 
cent for more than 20 years. Moreover, a 
favorable trend was noted in the number of 
Negroes employed. Within the period between 
1925 and 1930, twenty-two establishments had 
an increase of 2,000 Negro workers, or nearly 
13 per cent. While this increase was favor- 
able, it was by no means commensurate with 
the increase in population, which is estimated 
to be about 50 per cent over the population 
as found in the 1920 census. In more than 
50 per cent of the establishments, Negroes 
were limited in their occupations to porter or 
janitorial work. This was particularly true 
in printing, clothing, machine tool, and food 
manufacturing industries. The industries which 
utilized Negro labor in some branch of pro- 
duction were: metal, ink, paint and lead, chem- 
ical and fertilizer, meat packing, leather tan- 
ning, roofing materials, and construction ; even 
in these instances the character of the work 
was rarely of a highly skilled nature. 

‘lhe majority of employers indicated satis- 
factory experience when requested to evaluate 
Negro workers according to general intelli- 
gence, reliability, punctuality, deportment, 
efficiency, and regularity. There were some 
employers who felt the standard of perform- 
ance was not as high as it might be; others 
criticized Negro workers for lack of regularity 
and reliability. The chief criticism was lack 
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of thrift and too frequent garnishments and 
wage assignments, which became a source of 
auisance to the employer. Labor turnover, 
generally, was not a cause for complaint, ex- 
cept in certain industries where the disagree 
able nature of the work and low pay combined 
to make the jobs less attractive, and caused 
workers to leave at the first opportunity. As 
to the merits of Negro workers, the employers 
considered them to be: 

1. Loyalty and amiability. 

2. Willingness to do types of work white workers 

refuse to do or at less price. 

3. Better suited for hard and disagreeable work. 

4. Quick adaptability. 

5. Honesty. 
The second and third “merits” were inter- 
preted by the investigator, not as merits, but 
as mere adjustments on the part of the Negro 
workers to industrial conditions over which 
they had little or no control. The fact that 
the Negro worker did these things and endured 
it was a tribute to his physical stamina, but 
hardly seemed to be worthy of being placed 
in the category of merits. The general method 
of supervision was by white foremen. The 
reason usually given for not employing Negro 
foremen was that they were unable to gain 
full cooperation from members of the crew; it 
was suggested that Negro workers were un- 
willing to recognize a Negro supervisor. On 
the other hand, in some instances, Negroes 
served as “straw bosses,” receiving 5 to 10 
cents more per hour in pay. In view of this 
fact, the question was whether this system of 
supervision was due to lack of cooperation on 
the part of Negro workers with Negro super- 
visors, or whether it was due to unwillingness 
on the part of the individual employers to pay 
a Negro worker the wage of a supervisor. 

Wages and duration of employment gave an 
insight into the existing economic status of the 
Negro in Cincinnati. The weekly wage rate 
was obtained for 2435 Negro workers. These 
men worked an average of 48 hours per week 
and received an average wage of $23.00; 90 
per cent of these workers were earning less 
than $28.00 per week. At the same time, it 
was found that the average unemployment 
period was between two and four months per 
year. A working year of 40 weeks or less re- 
sulted in an actual weekly wage of less than 
$18.00 per week for Negro workers. The ex- 
tent of unemployment was also an explanation 
for certain social and economic conditions. In 
May, 1930, a local unemployment census re- 
vealed there were more than 12,000 employable 
persons totally unemployed, and of that num- 
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ber, 4,000 or more—about 25 per cent of the 
total—were Negroes. It so happens that the 
Negro population in Cincinnati is about 10 
per cent of the total. The unemployed Negro 
workers constituted more than 18 per cent of 
the employable Negroes which did not include 
the large number employed only part-time. 

Probably the key to an explanation of the 
industrial status of the Negro in Cincinnati 
was found in the attitude of white workers and 
its influence upon the attitude and practices 
of the employer. Generally, the attitude of 
white workers was tolerant, and relationships 
between white and colored workers were co- 
operative and congenial, so long as Negroes 
were confined to certain types of servile work. 
The evidence of a Negro achieving equality 
as worker and wage-earner, and not his pres- 
ence alone, seemed to be the cause for objec- 
tions and animosity. Thus, one employer, hav- 
ing had a Negro porter in his plant for sev- 
eral years, employed a Negro cabinet-maker ; 
immediately a protest and ultimatum came 
from the white workers that if the Negro was 
not removed, they would quit. The Negro lost 
his job. On the other hand, there were en- 
couraging situations, indicating that firmness 
on the part of an employer could prevail over 
the objections of workers. One dairy com- 
pany has a Negro foreman in charge of a 
white crew, supervising the distribution of 
home delivery milk; another Negro is in charge 
of a pasteurizing machine; still another is in 
the Sales Department. A chemical plant has 
a young Negro college graduate as laboratory 
assistant. 

Trade unions played very little part in ob- 
structing the progress of Negroes in industries 
where they were already engaged, except the 
building trades unions. The metal and meat 
packing industries are almost free from union 
influence. In the building trades, however, the 
Negro is barred from skilled work and higher 
pay by union rules and practices. All of these 
unions are closed to workers of color, except 
a local for colored hod-carriers, plasterers, 
and cement-finishers. On the other hand, 
unions do bar the entrance of Negroes 
into the shoe, clothing, and printing and en- 
gravers occupations. Even where no unions 
existed, and shops were declared open, the em- 
ployers hesitated to employ Negroes or ad- 
vance them, because they feared the opposition 
of white workers. 

The Negro female worker has been accorded 
scarcely any opportunity to become an indus- 
trial worker. One manufacturer of men’s 
shirts, and another of women’s clothing employ 
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some Negro women in production. The can- 
ning, shoe, and radio industries—large em- 
ployers of women—do not use Negro women 
in any capacity. The preponderance of Negro 
women gainfully employed are in domestic 
service as maids, cooks, or laundresses. Even 
in these occupations there seems to be an in- 
creasing competition between white and colored 
domestics. Moreover, an analysis of daily 
newspaper “want ads” reveals a marked ten- 
dency on the part of employers to show a 
preference for white workers. It is no idle 
assertion to say that practically every avenue 
of gainful employment is closed or narrowly 
limited in possibilities for Negro women. 


The most discouraging results of the survey 
were those dealing with future prospects for 
Negro workers. In answer to the question 
whether they would employ more Negroes if 
competent ones were available, 85 per cent 
answered “no” or made no reply. In answer 
to the request for suggestions for vocations, 
90 per cent gave no answer, or “had none in 
mind.” ‘Those suggestions offered were for 
common labor, janitors, building trades, and 
agricultural work. It did not require a great 
deal of thought to conclude that employers 
were: first, not interested in employment prob- 
lems of the Negro; and second, that there was 
not much desire to have Negro workers ad- 
vance above a certain low level of occupations. 

The opinions deducible from these facts ap- 
peared to be obvious. Still because of the fact 
that much depended vpon the findings it was 
important that they not be too literally inter- 
preted. With these restraining considerations 
the following conclusions, in substance, were 
reached : 

1. The status of the Negro worker is that of 
the marginal worker limited to and occupying tra- 
ditional unskilled meniai jobs from which the 
machine has not yet displaced him or jobs for which 
white workers have not yet begun to compete. 

2. Interest in the welfare and capacities of Negro 
workers on the part of employers has been very 
slight; moreover, there is little or no disposition to 
consider the creation of new work opportunities 
or permitting Negroes to become skilled workers 
in new departments of production. 

3. The attitude of white workers is strongly op- 
posed to the advancement of Negro workers, and 
is a determining factor in shaping the policies of 
employers. 

4. Although the Cincinnati school system con- 
ducts a comprehensive vocational education pro- 
gram, it is of little benefit to Negro youth because 
it seems to be influenced by the adverse attitude 
of white employers and employees. 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Prodigal 


By Laura D. Nicnots 


A SUDDEN hush fell on the congregation, 

and the faces of the listeners assumed the 
leaden stillness of masks. Only the startled 
black eyes that stared out from the vari- 
colored wall of faces told the earnest, young 
preacher that his people were listening as 
never before. A child cried, and it’s mother 
dropped a full, golden breast into its mouth, 
not once moving her eyes from the preacher’s 
face. 

Unperturbed by this unwonted stillness that 
held a people usually so ready to respond with 
“Amen” and “Tell the truth, brother,” the 
minister went on in his cool, even voice, “And 
God holds us to this commandment as it is 
written, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ 
Inquire into your own lives, my brothers, my 
sisters. Too many of you are living in a way 
to shame your church and your profession as 
Christians.” 

“Do that young fool know what he’s sayin’? 
Don’t he know he’s hittin’ some of the best 
givers in the church? Who he hittin’ at any- 
how?” Deacon Jones shook his head and 
sighed. He knew what this sermon would mean 
to the collection. And the responsibility of 
raising the preacher’s salary rested heavily 
upon the shoulders of Deacon Jones. 

“Thang God it don’t hit me.” Mama Jane 
shifted her snuff to the other side of her mouth, 
and managed a muffled “Amen.” Mama Jane 
did not know her age, but she was “a good- 
sized gal in time of Abraham Lincoln’s war.” 
She had come north with her children and 
grand-children during the industrial boom 
that had followed the World War, and had 
aided in establishing this little church. The 
migrant Negro did not often find the estab- 
lished churches of the North to his liking, and 
so began his own. “Mama Jane continued to 
mutter to herself, ‘Old as I is, do’, and many 
preachers as I’se heard in my time, I ain’t 
never hear one ain’t got no mo’ sense dan to 
badaciously insult de people wha’ he got to git 
his bread and butter f’om.” 

Her mumbling did not stop the preacher. 
Indeed, he must have taken it for sanction. for 
sharper, more trenchant words fell from his 
lips, and hung like small, glittering blades in 
the air. His voice rang out once more, “The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life.” 

The service was over, and the people 


swarmed out to the lawn surrounding the 
pretty little church, to give vent to feeling 
that this morning had not found the usual emo- 
tional outlet. An odd picture they made, these 
transplanted human beings, pulled up from 
their rural homes in the Southland and 
dropped in the heart of an eastern industria! 
city. The problems of adjustment were often 
disconcerting, but they had kept their religious 
life entirely apart from the changes. There 
was to be a lodge funeral this afternoon, and 
many of these people must “turn out.” While 
they waited, they fell into groups on the ill 
kept green to discuss the sermon. 

“Ef I had only known that was wha’ he was 
goin’ to talk about, I'd a’ sho’ stayed home 
and baked my rolls dis mornin’. Spee dey riz 
all out de pan by now.” Sister Mary was 
plainly peeved. She had on a good-as-new 
black straw hat her “Tuesday Lady” had 
given her. And not the least excuse to shout. 
Sister Mary was an expert shouter. She al 
ways circled the church before the ‘spirit’ de 
parted from her. She sometimes embraced 
happy fellow Christians, but she never com- 
mitted the blunder of hugging comely Anna 
Brown. Not since Big Lige Pierce had taken 
up with Anna over a year ago. 

Partly hidden by the fragrant, feathery 
beauty of a lilac in full bloom, a group of men, 
strong, black and young, passed a bottle from 
hand to hand, and shakily condemned the ser- 
mon and the preacher. “Better learn to tend 
to his own business ef he wants to stay here.” 
” How come you so touchy, big boy? 
Eve’y body know Anna Brown’ husband ain’t 
dead. Wouldn’ I love to see him walk up some- 
day when you ‘busin some o” his children! 
Preacher sho’ have one mo’ sermon to preach. 
Fesser Brown plumb crazy “bout his lil yaller 
children.” Big Lige made no answer to this. 

On the steps a group of deacons and other 
officers of the church smoked and spat and 
studied. Deacon Jones grumbled, “Collection 
was powerful small this mornin’. That man 
go’ ruin hisself yet. Better be studyin’ bout 
them hongry childen o’ his’n, stead o’ insultin’ 
some o’ his best payin’ members.” The old 
man spat viciously into space. 

Apart from these various groups, Anna 
Brown and her three attractive children 
laughed and talked happily together. The 
sermon was not mentioned. Anna was by far 
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the best-looking woman in the congregation, 
and by the same token, one of the least popu- 
lar. ‘Though rather given to plumpness, she 
was both neatly and becomingly dressed. Her 
small bright eyes twinkled in a yellowish brown 
face, like stars peeping thru a sunset sky and 
laughing because they shouldn’t be there. She 
was the sort of woman who says little soft, 
kind things to people when she might just as 
well say nothing at all. Mama Jane, who took 
care of the children while Anna went out to 
sew by the day, often said of her, “Poor chile, 
she don’ do nobody no harm, only wha’ she do 
to herself.” Though for the life of her, Mama 
Jane couldn’t see what Anna wanted of that 
big, rough Lige Pierce hanging around, and 
her husband a school teacher in the South, and 
as nice a boy as ever drew breath. She could 
never understand why Anna and Hal had sepa- 
rated, for Anna was a close-mouthed woman, 
for all her gentle, smiling ways. Her lips could 
close in a hard, straight line, and the warm 
twinkle in her eyes change to the cold gleam 
of burnished steel. 

The people began to move quietly toward 
the church door, as the funeral cars ap- 
proached. From hidden recesses in bags and 
purses, quaint little black and purple bonnets 
appeared, along with big, bright badges. 
Hands slipped awkwardly into white gloves, 
and the order formed in solemn procession be- 
hind the bier and followed it into the church. 

Lige Pierce sauntered over toward the little 
group that remained outside, for Anna did 
not belong to the order, and had only tarried 
because ‘ne children wanted to see the order 
turn out. Lige’s hungry eyes rested, not on 
the familiar form of the woman, but on the 
slim, brown girl at her side. Esther, still un- 
conscious of the charm of youth’s first round- 
ing out, felt his look, and flinched. Anna saw 
it with her smiling eves, and the glint of steel 
veiled the smile. The words of the preacher 
fell again on her heart and cut like small, sharp 
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blades. “The wages of sin is death.” Death, 
yes; but that caressing look at her girl meant 
hell itself. 

All the sorry memories of these past three 
years came to her as she walked slowly to the 
car line with her children. Lige was a few 
paces behind, and her heavy heart told her 
where his eyes rested now and again. Hal’s 
voice rose in her ears as on the day he left te 
go back South to his schoolroom: “I cannot 
do the rough railroad yard work which is all 
our men find to do here now that the boom is 
over. We can make it at home on my salary, 
and send the children away to school later on.” 
And her own voice, “Never. I'd rather wash 
and iron and be free than to have my children 
grow up in the South.” Hal had gone, and 
Lige had drifted into her life. Hal’s letters 
always begged her to return, but without avail. 
She could think of no reason why she should. 
Until today. 

When the little party stopped in town to 
transfer, Anna slipped around the corner and 
sent Hal the following terse message: “Home 
next Sunday.” She would need a few days to 
get the children ready. 

And on the next Sunday, all the pent-up 
emotion of the worshippers burst forth when 
the earnest young minister thanked God that 
his words had borne fruit in one heart. Sister 
Mary gave two or three quick, frog-like jumps, 
and let the ‘spirit’ have full sway. She cir- 
cled the church three times and fell exhausted 
in her seat. Mama Jane, too old for active 
shouting, fanned her vigorously and murmured, 
“God do move in a musterious way. Bless his 
name.” 

In a little Southern city, Hal Brown wel- 
comed his loved family home, and thanked God 
piously that his prayers had at last been an- 
swered. 

And Anna held her peace and smiled her 


quiet smile. 
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Black Stone 


An Impression 


By A Arrican 


Cp day in April of this year as I was walk- 

ing down the steps from the stoop to the 
garden a stranger walked in at the gate. A 
stranger, young, lanky, dark, and of aspect— 
travel-worn was it? 

In this house we are used to the Stranger 
within our gate. Even the dog does not bark. 
He waits for the stranger to speak. 

Very often the stranger’s accent is that of 
the New World. 

Pass, friend with the American accent. 

His first remark was: “If you can spare 
the time I’d like to talk a bit here.” 

Through all the sangfroid of youth there 
sounded that particular timbre of the voice 
which is at once a challenge and an appeal. 
Which says in one breath I want you to listen 
to me and I hate you for listening to my sec- 
rets. Or as if a small boy by the valiant sound 
of his voice were defying the dark. 

“Why not?” I said, carefully casual. “Let’s 
sit in the sun.” 

I skipped a meeting in town without a pang. 

We talked. To be exact, we talked from 
2.15 to 6.15. 

At four o’clock a son came in from the Law 
Courts. 

“This is Quilter,” I said, 


ethics of deserting a ship, the life of Cellini, 
Harlem and what it stands for in the eyes of 
the Negro intelligentsia, the difference _ in 
sound between the Atlantic breakers on the 
African coast and the Pacific breakers on the 
South American coast, what children look like 
when they are asleep (“When Epstein makes 
a child he becomes innocent”), the character 
of a man called Piccirilli, sculptor from Rome 
in New York, the exact color of Table Bay at 
sunrise when the boat gets in, what hoboes eat 
in California or Montreal. . . . Had I ever 
heard of a man called McGuinness in New 

A hand went into a breast pocket where so 
often the stranger keeps letters as amulet 
against misfortune: or like the touch of a 
friend’s hand in the dark. . . . There was a 
pause in the torrent. 

At last: “I’m a stone cutter. Stonecutting 
is my job.” 

I recognized the voice. It was the voice of 
the sensitive writer who in furious humility 
calls himself a journalist. 

“I guess I came here to save myself. 
Breathe space and sun. Spread myself in the 
uncivilized. Pull myself together for what I 

want to do. I’ve come—” 


from New York.” 

“Hello, Quilter!” 

They went off into the 
house together, the stranger 
relieved to meet Youth. Pres- 
ently the gramaphone spoke 
in Negro accents. 

“Gee! That’s the very finest 
blues I ever—” 

“Yes, and do you know 
this—” 

“Handy teld me—” 

“Gosh, do you’ know 
Handy?” 

My son’s voice was rever- 
ent, almost hushed. 
Yes, Quilter 

Handy. 

Now who would ever guess 
w ehad been talking artist’s 
shop? That I had been listen- 
ing to an exceptionally virile 
talker on such wide-apart sub- 
jects as William Blake, ‘the 


had met 


A Modern Caesar 


He hesitated just as I have 
often silenced myself before 
opening the casket that re- 
veals some precious ambition, 
even to the dearest friend. 

Presently in a carefully bal- 
anced voice: “I’ve come to 
make Negro faces. Faces with 
the imprint of Africa on 
them. ... Faces not yet carved 
on by the white man. Civiliza- 
tion!” 

A spate of words followed. 

“You see, in New York Ne- 
gro faces are different. They 
are all—looking for some- 
thing. No peace. Peace... 
That’s what’s on the faces 
here, even in the town. They’re 
at home, these black men here. 
They laugh, like children in 
their father’s yard. The voices 
sweet and deep. Gee, 


Those long 


By Quilter. are 


they’re deep! 
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vowels you hear. . . . Like a poet’s language. 
A language for the mountains or carrying 
across a desert. 

“To get that voice, that laugh, in his face. 
And that—strong repose of the uncivilized. 
There’s nobility here. In New York they have 
had it wiped off their faces. The black man’s 
an aristocrat here. He walks like a man of 
his own land. If only they leave it to him... . 

“I want to make Negro heads, torsos, limbs, 
hands, feet . . . but where is the stone? I must 
have black stone. A dark stone that’s part 
of Africa. Tell me where dark stone is to be 
found. . . . They tell me there’s nothing nearer 
than German-West. 
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the Cape. Well, I had to get off at Africa. 
It’s all I wanted. 

“Stoker? No, deck-hand. They—didn’t 
want me for a stoker. Thought I looked too. 
.. . But this air and sun ’Il soon put me right. 
You see, I was born here. Right up against 
Table Mountain, although my father was an 
American. They put me in an insurance office 
when I was sixteen. But I got over to the 
States, Canada and so on. I was happier 
breaking up old Canadian-Pacific iron than in 
that office. And once I was stripper in a lumber 
camp. But I never felt any rest until I got 
to Piccirilli’s.” 

“That’s a man! I like Ita- 


“They laughed at me in 
New York. Why, there arc 
chaps there no older than I 
making hundreds of dollars 
a month. Something called 
commercial art. But what’ll 
they feel like when they’ve 
been at it for a time? When 
they’re thirty-five they'll feel 
old. I’ve come here to keep 
young. You’ve got to keep 
young to produce beauty 
Jus tto breathe space and 
sun and sit quiet and watch 
and go slow. . . . Who is it 
said ‘slowness is beauty?’ I 
watch ’em all the time. Fol- 
low them along the streets 
to the places where they live. 
Did you know there were 
slums here? Bad slums, 
worse than in New York. 

“Why, along the gold 
mines what you see in a 
day’s enough to make a 
sculptor weep for the short- 
ness of life. And when you can’t find the stone. 
... And you’ve got no workshop. . . . 


“There was a boy yesterday in the Muni- 
cipal Compound. Selling sheepskins and he 
looked like a Pharaoh. And me with no work- 
shop and no stone.” ... 

“But it'll be all right. Sure! It’s going to 
be all right. I said to those chaps in New York 
I’m going to mect a Man. I’m sure to meet a 
Man, that’s waiting for me there and the doors 
*Il open to me.” 

The voice went on reassuring itself. 

“How did I get here? Made my way from 
New York to Cape Town and then I deserted. 
Oh yes, I signed on for the whole voyage, 
East coast round to London, after calling at 
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lians. They’re nearer to na- 
ture than the English and 
they'll never have the heart 
civilized out of them like the 
French. They’re made to be 
artists. 

“All sorts of jobs while I 
was there were learning to 
model and cut stone. I deco- 
rated a bathroom with sea- 
horses once. The man I was 
working with said dolphins’d 
look better in a bathroom. 
But we did the seahorses. 
There’s something good 
about the shape of a sea- 
horse. 

“And once I dropped a 
pot of paint on a Persian 
carpet. 

“I got along. New York’, 
all right. But somehow If 
had to get away to the docks 
to get some fresh air. . . 
New York? Oh yes, I guess 
I know it quite well. I guess 
I know Lenox Avenue better than Fifth Avenue. 
And there’s a place called the Alhambra. . . . 

“Harlem it’s because I guessed the 
Negro’s— not just Harlem that I came over 
here. Had to see what he’s like in his home 
country. 

“But he’s an artist. I'd say! Sure! The 
only spontaneous art so far in the States has 
been Negro art. Something virile about it. 
Look at the Blues they write. I heard a chap 
call the Blues the spirituals of the industrial 
life. Like machines breaking into song. 

“Look at Laurence Dunbar. One of 
America’s great poets. Know any Negro 
poetry?” 

“You take Opportunity? You’re right. It’s 
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the only magazine where 
you get a spontaneous 
lyric in these days. 

“You know Countee Cul- 
len? Then I guess I’ve 
called at the right house 
this time. You’ll not be one 
of those South Africans 
showing me the door be- 
cause I want to work on 
the raw Negro. 

“Wish I had that job at 
the new railway station 
here. I hear they’re going 
to do something smart with 
elephant’s heads at the en- 


trance. Tourist style it 
sounds . . . you were say- 
ing?” 


“T was saying that what 
they should have is two 


great Negro figures bowed down under a 
gigantic nugget of gold. That figure is what 
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Negro Sphinx 


Eaehibition 


By Doris Kirkpatrick 


HESE masks at which I gaze so curiously 


Were once the terror of a tribal clan. 


This wild boar’s head with tusks of ivory 
Was worn once by a native medicine man. 


Within the shadows of a jungle night 
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holds up the Golden City. 
When he drops—” 


“Gee, if I had that Black 
Stone! I'd like to try some- 
thing big like that. I 
thought once of going to do 
work the Rush- 
Memorial. A_ big 


Gutzem 


some on 
more 
sculptor — called 
Borglum—you'll know his 
name—was doing it. Lots 
of assistants. I should say 
so, when a statue’s nose was 
going to be fifty feet long. 
But I was feeling a bit too 
hollow in the chest for a 
job like that, hanging in a 
cage over space. So I just 
hopped that freighter for 
Cape Town. And here I am. 


“When that Black Stone turns up... . 
“But itll be all right.” 


While fires flared and drums beat monotones 
The shaman danced his dance and put to flight 


The evil spirits by his cries and moans. 
By this mask he made himself a God 
Fearful and holy, twice a man in size, 


Strange powers entered in his stripling rod 

And he could shake the thunder from the skies. 
He could ride the wind, could touch the stars, 
Could slaughter ills, could make his people see 


Visions mystical and shatter bars 
That bound them to their black reality. 


A wooden thing hung on bare-faced stone— 
Will fate treat thus the symbols that we own? 
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HE opening meeting of the Council de- 

scribed in last month’s Opportunity, in- 
dicates well enough the procedure which the 
visitor would find were he to drop in on sub- 
sequent meetings. But the items of business, 
or the “agenda” as it is called, would be very 
different. For the Council is the executive of 
the League. With but few entirely independent 
functions, it acts primarily as the agent of 
the Assembly in supervising the carrying out 
of work proposed by, or itself reporting upon 
suggestions for discussion and decision of, the 
Assembly. Perhaps it will be a matter con- 
nected with the mandates which the Council, 
after reviewing the conclusions of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission, will decide and 
transmit its decision to the Assembly. Per- 
haps it will relate to some dispute arising out 
of the 16 minorities treaties and agreements 
framed since the War to protect the racial, 
linguistic, cultural and religious rights (for 
the first time in history effectively) of many 
millions of people in Europe and the Near 
East who are to-day living in states where 
they are, to all intents and purposes, aliens 
and so are liable to exploitation. While all 
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the minorities are unfortunately not protected 
by treaties, those who are have undoubtedly 
enjoyed greater security and achieved more 
adequate self-development than if their rights 
had not been entrusted under the treaties to 
the protection of the League, acting primarily 
through the Council. Or perhaps it will be a 
question like opium or disarmament—or for 
that matter, any question of interest to the 
states members of the League—which will be 
reviewed by the Council. In a good many 
cases, the political prejudices or the economic 
ambitions of one or several states will come 
out in an attempt to block any discussion at 
all or to sidetrack it into harmless channels. 
But there is pretty nearly always someone on 
the Council who will raise the question in such 
a way as to bring these obstructive forces 
clearly into the light. And this is, as we know, 
one of the surest means of preventing their 
ultimate triumph over justice and fair dealing. 
It may be a slow process, but without the 
League organs of Council and Assembly, it 
would, admittedly, be a slower and in some 
cases perhaps an impossible process. No re- 
sult of the League is more significant than this 
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one of creating the machinery of publicity and 
frank discussion by responsible representatives 
of various governments. And in this process 
the Council plays a not unimportant role. 

The Council may meet now and _ then 
throughout the three or four weeks of the As- 
sembly’s session to take up questions of joint 
interest arising during the Assembly’s debates. 
But the eager visitor will no doubt hasten 
over to “observe” a meeting or two of the 
Assembly. For here is, after all, the nearest 
approach which we have to that “parliament 
of man” of which Tennyson wrote. The As- 
sembly is the legislature, or perhaps more 
accurately, the debating organ of the League. 
Here, at least once each year, gather the 
official representatives (each state may send 
3 delegates and 1 alternate, but cast only one 
vote) of the members of the League to discuss 
the past year’s work and to decide upon the 
next year’s fictivities. Any question of interest 
to any member of the League may be raised 
upon the floor of the Assembly, so long as 
it relates to the work of the League. Al- 
though the formal “agenda” is made up before- 
hand, yet an issue may arise during the Assem- 
bly session or be brought in by a delegate 
(through the proper procedure) so long as it 
relates to a matter within the jurisdiction of 
the League. 

An excellent example is the work of Mr. 
Bellegarde, the delegate of Haiti, in 1922, in 
bringing to the attention of, and pressing to 
action upon the matter by, the Assembly of the 
so-called Bondelzwarts Rebellion (already men- 
tioned) in South and West Africa. It was 
his persistent and courageous diplomacy that 
was largely instrumental in securing a 
thorough investigation and the guarantee of 
proper amends to the native victims of un- 
necessarily harsh treatment; action secured 
under the terms of the mandate. 

But, without reviewing in detail the work 
of the Assembly, it is interesting to note how 
it works. Until this year it has met in the old 
“Salle de Reformation,” a plain and unpre- 
tentious concert and lecture hall, across the 
harbor from the Secretariat, in the heart of 
the city. Now, until the new League building 
is erected, it will, like the International Labor 
Conference, meet in the “Batiment Electoral,” 
a newer and more adequate auditorium, which 
is, by the way, the municipal voting center 
of Geneva—a sort of town-hall. Here the 
delegates gather once or twice a day for the 
meetings of the Assembly. 

When it is in session there are over 200 dele- 
gates present. Four Negro States, Abyssinia, 
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Haiti, Liberia, and Santo Domingo, send their 
own representatives more or less regularly, 
while Liberia maintains a permanent office in 
Geneva. Perhaps there will be a turbaned 
delegate or two from India, and two or three 
wearers of the fez from Persia or even Albania. 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers appear 
in increasing numbers and take their places on 
the floor where all are equal. There are al- 
ways a few women, too, among the delegates. 
Interpreters, secretaries and messengers are on 
hand to facilitate the business, while the gal- 
leries are generally filled with a wide variety 
of visitors of both sexes and from the four 
quarters of the globe. 

The Assembly is called to order by the Presi- 
dent of the Council, who greets the delegates, 
outlines the procedure of electing the President 
of the Assembly and the various Vice-Presi- 
dents and committees who will guide the work 
of the session, and calls for nominations. Each 
delegation casts one vote for a President who, 
when chosen by a majority of votes, mounts 
the tribune and accepts the honor on behalf 
of his country. The Vice-Presidents are elected, 
committees appointed, and the debate is opened 
(at once at the next meeting of the Assembly) 
upon the work of the League as reported to 
the Assembly by the Council through the See- 
retary General. The leading statesmen from 
the great countries always fill the galleries— 
the room is packed when MacDonald or Briand, 
or Curtius is to speak. 

But the Assembly has given the able repr-- 
sentatives of many smaller countries a chanc- 
to gain a hearing and to win the confidence 
of the Assembly. Men like Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia, Politis of Greece, the late Premier 
Branting of Sweden, or the late Mr. Nansen of 
Norway, have wielded an influence far greater 
than any consideration of the mere size or im- 
portance of their countries would suggest— 
and, as has already been indicated, the un- 
heralded and unknown delegate from the small- 
est state can and often does gain the attention 
and respect of the Assembly. It can fairly be 
said that this new conference of nations has 
for the first time created the machinery of in- 
ternational discussion whereby each state, no 
matter what its size or prestige, has an oppor- 
tunity to make itself understood and its hopes 
and desires listened to. 

The visitor to Geneva is witnessing to-day 
the evolution of that world legislature of to- 
morrow which will, perhaps more than other 
agencies, end in removing injustice and estab- 
lishing good will among nations by giving each 
a right to be heard. 
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Three Poems by Langston Hughes 


Pride 


ET' all who will 
Eat quietly the bread of shame. 


I cannot, 

Without complaining loud and long, 
Tasting its bitterness in my throat, 
And feeling to my very soul 

Its wrong. 


For honest work 

You proffer me poor pay. 
For honest dreams 

Your spit is in my face, 

And so my fist is clenched— 
Too weak I know— 


But longing to be strong 
To strike your face! 


Negro Servant 
LL day subdued, polite 
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Black Seed 


ORLD-wide dusk 
Of dear dark faces 

Driven before an alien wind, 
Scattered like seed 
From far-off places 
Growing in soil 
That’s strange and thin, 
Hybrid plants 
In another's garden, 
Flowers 
In a land 
That’s not your own, 
Cut by the shears 
Of the white-faced gardeners— 


Tell them to leave you alone! 


Kind, thoughtful to the faces that are white. 


O, tribal dance! 


O, drums! 


O, veldt at night! 


Forgotten watch-fires on a hill somewhere! 


O, songs that do not care! 


At six o'clock, or seven, or eight, 


You’re through. 


You've worked all day. 


Dark Harlem waits for you. 


The el, the sub. 
Pay-nights, 


A taxi through the park. 


O, drums of life in Harlem after dark! 


O, dreams! 


O, songs! 


O, saxophones at night! 
O, sweet relief from faces that are white! 
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Guiding the Nation’s Youth 


By T. Arnovp 


We write on the eve of the opening of the 
third White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. To it are going stu- 
dents of child problems from every section of 
the country. Every phase of the subject has 
been considered by authorities for the past 
year. From its prenatal state the child has been 
followed through to manhood, analyzing each 
stage of its development and the problems at- 
tendant thereto. Findings will be sent out to 
the country representing the painstaking re- 
search and weighted judgment of twelve hun- 
dred individuals whose daily occupations touch 
the welfare of children. 


One of the most constructive reports will be 
on vocational guidance, a subject which has 
been growing ‘. importance since its adoption 
in the curricula of public schools twenty years 
ago. Its significance has been realized during 
recent years as shifts in our economic and so- 
cial systems have forced the schools to prepare 
the minds and hands of children for the transi- 
tion from school to work. Boys and girls need 
occupational information as well as arithmetic- 
al and geographical information. They should 
know all that the public schools can give them 
respecting chosen vocations before they enter 
upon them. 


There is hope that the scope of vocational 
guidance and vocational education will follow 
the child through the grades into high school 
and into college, if it is the place for him. 
Perhaps then public schools will be more than 
preliminary steps to Gollege education. They 
should early begin to know each child and help 
him to know himself. Preparatory schools will 
then not only prepare for colleges but for 
whatever the next steps are in the progress of 
the child, whether it be work or further study. 

Nothing is more essential than this for Ne- 
gro youth. When one thinks of the start he 
had in trades, in personal service and in agri- 
culture just after the Civil War, he wonders 
to what heights he may not have ascended by 
now if he had been guided right and trained 
in the directions that guidance led. But we did 


not know then as we know now that the modern 
ways of making and selling goods would force 
us to reshape educational objectives and re- 
vamp curricula in order to meet the demands 
of industry. 

We face in Negro education a problem that 
as yet vocational guidance has not attacked. 
It is a fundamental principle of accepted guid- 
ance procedure that a child showing aptitude 
in any definite direction should be advised to 
follow it, after he has been acquainted with the 
facts surrounding the particular line of work 
he wishes to enter. But the facts are against 
Negro children being permitted to do many 
things Negroes want to do and have trained 
to do. 

Very little has been done by vocational 
guidance to help the Negro child enter upon 
jobs for which he has trained. The idea has 
been to train Negroes only for those vocations 
they may enter upon. Under such a practice 
Negro boys and girls would be kept down to 
the few things they are now allowed to do. 
Vocational guidance is still an infant and 
should not be criticized too harshly while it 
is trying to find itself. We want to avoid, how- 
ever, mistakes that will be difficult to correct 
when once we get the habit of doing things a 
certain way. 

Always have Negroes suffered because a 
more favored group refused to change its 
early concepts of them. It is to be hoped 
that so noble a service as vocational guidance 
will lend itself toward encouraging the re- 
moval of occupational restrictions against 
qualified Negroes. 

Any other course would be inconsistent with 
the well-stated formula from a report of one 
of the committees of the White House Confer- 
ence: “Two principles that must be recognized 
in the study of a child for guidance are the 
necessity of considering him as an individual 
rather than as a part of a group, and the rec- 
ognition that a child is not a fixed and static 
entity but a continually changing individual 
whose development, past and future, is often 
more significant than his present status.” 
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Chronicle and Comment 


By Brown 


ONTRARY to the expectations of some, 

who assured us of the ‘faddistic’ quality 

of the recent interest in the Negro, the pub- 

lishers announce for the oncoming year many 
new Negro books. 

Sociological and economic studies seem most 
prominent. This has an advantage, certain- 
ly; for if anything is to give ballast to the 
present valuable interest in the Negro, and 
keep it from flying off on the winds of faddistic 
caprice, it is the thorough documentation of 
such studies. 

The Black Proletariat by Sterling Spero 
and Abram Harris, (Columbia University 
Press) promises to break new ground. This 
book surveys the Negro Labor movement prob- 
lem, and is awaited eagerly by those already 
acquainted with the essays of Prof. Harris, 
and those interested in a question that is vital 
to Negro life. The same press has also re- 
cently published Louise Venable Kennedy’s 
The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward, which 
summarizes the authoritative treatments of 
Negro migration, and supplies a great deal 
more. 

From the Associated Publishers come two 
painstaking books related to these: The Rural 
Negro by Carter G. Woodson, and The Negro 
Wage Earner by Carter G. Woodson and 
Lorenzo Greene. Black Yeomanry by T. J. 
Woofter, a study of St. Helena Island, and 
An American Epoch, Southern Portraiture in 
the National Picture by Howard W. Odum, 
have been recently published by Holt and Co., 
the publishers of Charles S. Johnson’s Negro 
In American Civilization. Professors Woofter 
and Odum, both on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, remind one of the in- 
creasing liberalism of Chapel Hill. The press 
at Chapel Hill adds to its splendid list of books 
Mary Grissom’s The Negro Sings A New 
Heaven and Guy B. Johnson’s Folk Culture 
On St. Helena Island, S. C. (Univ. of N. C. 
Press). St. Helena Island, already treated in 
such books as Rossa B. Cooley’s Homes Of 
The Freed, is significant as the home of an 
isolated Negro peasantry. The first book 
from the Fisk University Press is Elbridge 
Sibley’s Differential Mortality In Tennessee. 

With Ira De.A. Reid’s Negro Membership 
in American Labor Unions and Charles S. John- 
son’s The Negro in American Civilization, this 
array of books promises to furnish a full back- 
ground for a study of the Negro in industry 


and on the farm; in the city and in the back- 
woods. The humor of the rural Negro, with 
nothing of his sufferings, and one must insist, 
in spite of advertisements to the contrary, very 
little if anything, of his religion, is shown in 
Roark Bradford’s Ol’ King David An’ The 
Philistine Boys, (Harpers & Bros.), which is 
undeniably funny, but in the comic tradition 
entirely, jacking the warm humanity and ten- 
derness of Green Pastures. Farrar and 
Rinehart are bringing out The Green Pastures 
Spirituals arranged by Hall Johnson, and a 
de luxe illustrated edition of the modern mir- 
acle play. (Miracle is used in both senses.) 

Promised for early publication is Black No 
More by George Schuyler, who in the Novem- 
ber Mercury sketched the amusing portraits 
of certain Black Warriors. In all the flood 
tide of war books there has been no novel deal- 
ing with the Negro soldier. Dr. Odum’s Wings 
On My Feet with all of its excellencies was more 
of a sociological study. An honest, adequate 
war novel, or a book of memoirs, is a thing 
much to be desired. 

If reports be true, Randolph Edmonds’ 
Shades and Shadows (Meador) is being at- 
tacked for being in the symbolic traditions. 
Such an attack is as nearsighted as the pub- 
lisher’s implied attack on books for dealing 
with Harlemites or Southern peasants. Not 
having yet read the book, the chronicler is un- 
able to tell what Mr. Edmonds has done with 
his material, which should probably be the 
paramount consideration. Of a different per- 
suasion from the symbolist, I nevertheless be- 
lieve that Mr. Edmonds or any other author 
should have the right to deal with material 
drawn from any place: from heaven, or Mars, 
or Gehenna, or Georgia. The question that 
remains is how does the material lend itself to 
treatment; what significance does it reveal? 

Down here in the Nation’s capital, with its 
two (?) legitimate (?) theatres, the chronicler 
can hardly say anything of drama. But Scar- 
let Sister Mary did come here. Of what she 
said and what she did, I gained only a vague 
intimation from the topmost row of the top- 
most gallery at the Belasco, far from the stage 
vet near to the stars. One did gleam however 
that burnt cork on Ethel Barrymore is still 
burnt cork; and that most directors of Negro 
plays went to see Porgy. Moreover, I learned 
a new respect for the American eagle, who is 
likewise noted for the loftiness of his perch. 
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OUR BOOK 


Coonarpoo. By Katherine Susannah Pritchard. W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


PON first reading even the knowledge that here is 

a prize novel, winning the Sydney Bulletin’s award, 
is not sufficiently impressive to prevent our feeling that 
here, too, is a work loosely written, obviously padded, 
making no bright clean marks on a soiled pattern, 
wiping out nothing, creating nothing. But after the 
book has been laid aside, it is found that it defies such 
definite and final dismissal. Memories of the Aus- 
tralian farm life, monotonous, dreary, unyielding, yet 
challenging float back. Coonardoo is picked up again. 
The story has gained unit significance during the inter- 
val, so the whole is not reread—just those parts that 
give meaning and vitality to the whole. 

Hugh’s mother, Mrs. Bessie, her husband being dead, 
slaves relentlessly that she might leave Wytalibi to 
him mortgage free. As a child his association with the 
natives is natural and easy. They teach him to ride, 
to shoot, to carry on the work of the farm. His play- 
mate and chosen companion is Coonardoo, a_ bright 
native girl, who is devoted to him. Mrs. Bessie does 
not view this intimacy with any alarm. She knows that 
Hugh will never become a gin man. So she takes the 
girl into the house and trains her in the white man’s 
ways and subtly inculcates in her something of her own 
passion for and devotion to Wytalibi. Coonardoo is 
growing up. She is wanted by Wareida, head stock- 
man of the place. Tribal customs demand that Coon- 
ardoo go through puberty and betrothal rites. The 
ceremony is depicted very simply and _ realistically. 
Coonardoo enjoys it all, but says nothing of the matter 
to Mrs. Bessie for whom the marriage has been post- 
poned until Coonardoo is sixteen. Gradually Mrs. 
Bessie becomes less a woman and more a symbol 
of man’s struggle with nature. Shortly after Hugh 
comes back from school, she turns over the reigns 
to Hugh and is forever relieved of her cares. In his 
hour of greatest need and grief at the death of his 
mother Hugh received from Coonardoo the consolation 
and tenderness that he needed. For one brief moment 
there was complete union of the flesh and the spirit. 

Hugh loved the boy child of his union more deeply 
than he loved his girl children by his wife Molly the 
disgruntled. Although it never occurred to him to give 
the boy—as bright as he was—any more than the usual 
training of the boys about the place. He did not know 
whether to reproach himself for the existence of this 
child or not for, “Coonardoo had been the one sure 
thing in his life when his mother went out of it. He 
had grasped her. She was a stake, something to hang 
onto. More than that, the only stake he could hang 
on to. He had to remind himself of her dark skin and 
race. Hugh had never been able to think of Coonardoo 
as alien to himself. She was the old playmate; a force 
in the background of his life, silent and absolute. 
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Something primitive and fundamental, nearer than he 
to the source of things; the well in the shadows.” 

Compared with Coonardoo Molly is but an excuse for 
a woman. Lazy, irritable, arrogant because of her too 
sudden rise in position, she nags Hugh until he admits 
the maternity of Coonardoo’s boy. Then she uses this 
admission as an excuse for leaving Wytalibi, taking 
her girls with her. Hugh is relieved at their departure. 
Later after Wareida’s death, Coonardoo moves into one 
end of Hugh's house. He is absorbed in his work; 
she in him, wondering when he will claim her. Although 
he is breaking under the strain of work and disappoint- 
ment, he can not become a gin man. 

Hugh’s feeling toward Coonardoo is never expressed. 
Not only it is that he is one white man who finds him- 
self unable to clarify his own thoughts towards his 
particular situation but it is also apparent that Miss 
Pritchard believes that it would be almost impossible 
for any white man in a similar situation to analyze his 
reactions. But for her skin and her race Hugh could 
have expressed himself, in the three little words of one 
of the catch songs of the day. There is always this 
impasse and thousands of Coonardoos are paying in 
one way or another for the sin of being born of dark 
people with dark skin. 

While Hugh is away one night the inevitable happens. 
The potent primitive in Coonardoo yields to the demane 
of white flesh even when this latter is represented by 
a disreputable, drunken old reprobate who has wanted 
her since she was a child and whom she had always 
detested. Is submission really due to primitive urge, 
or to Hugh's failure to take her? Though either or 
both of these motives may have played their part, they 
were not strong enough to cause her to yield to any man 
about the place. It was only when one of the superior 
beings of this earth spoke that she yielded. Miss Prich- 
ard does not make her situation convincing enough. 
Her thesis, old and worn, is obvious. No matter how 
fine and strong in every other way—put bluntly—a 
woman of a dark race cannot resist a white man. No 
other character of similar strength and sensitivity com- 
ing from any other racial stock would have been made 
to weaken in a similar situation. Hugh is furious 
when he learns the truth. Coonardoo is driven from 
Wytalibi, the place of her birth, to which she has given 
all of her life. Miss Prichard has a twinge of con- 
science. Hugh must be made to regret his injustice 
to this poor dark creature for the moment measured by 
white men’s standards. And, no doubt, with some 
sincerity on the part of the author, his personal feel- 
ings do enter into his long fruitless search for Coon- 
ardoo. But here Miss Prichard saves herself much 
embarrassment. What indeed if he had found her? 
He could not become a gin man and remain Hugh, the 
hero. Nor could he marry her and remain a white 
man. And he had been made too fine to be turned into 
a native at the last minute. So, things having gone 
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from bad to worse at Wytalibi since Coonardoo’s leav- 
ing, Hugh is successfully gotten ofl on a prospecting 
trip to the hills before Coonardoo, broken, ravaged, 
diseased, demented, comes home to die. 

Isapore C. 


Fo.x-Say, A Regional Miscellany, Edited by B. A. 
Botkin. Publications of the Oklahoma Folk-Lore 
Society No. 1. Price $1.50, 


)LLK-SAY is one of the many voices urging a philo- 

sophy that has of recent years been increasingly in 
vogue, profitable not only for the academician as a 
scientific induction but also for him who worships cal- 
culatingly at the idols of the literary market-place. Not 
to mention artists whose disinterested appreciation of 
the pulse of life is often tempered with a purveying 
discretion. 

This “elan vital” is the theory that as a literature re- 
flects the social institutions of a people, its roots must 
lie deep in the culture of that people; in the customs, 
beliefs, and speech of that people. Within a given ter- 
ritory, there are various social groupings, these being 
largely along the lines of race and occupation. Each 
group has its characteristic body of traditions, includ- 
ing a collection of literature. In primitive groups, the 
literature is preserved orally as folk-lore—fable, prac- 
tise, song—; in modern groups there is in addition a 
written literature. Social groups are of course located 
in space; hence their cultures are described as “region- 
al,” that is, as being indigenous to a limited geographic- 
al area; and this notion of the function of literature is 
described by the editor of Folk-Say as the “New Re- 
gionalism.” 

In successive generations, with changing modes of 
life, naturally folk ways change, heralding responsive 
changes in the folk literature. Whereas once there was 
a folk literature based largely on the pioneering lives 
that made and broke physical frontiers—scout, trapper, 
fur-trader, homesteader, freighter, timber-beast, rail- 
roader—there is now supplanting it a literature based 
on the “spiritual frontiers” which arise from the con- 
flicts and accommodations, within a locality, of compet- 
ing racial stocks, orders, and classes of civilization. 

In a brief introductory essay the editor ably dis- 
cusses the above points. He also analyzes the intimate 
relationship between folk-lore and literature; and de- 
scribes the development of “local or regional conscious- 
ness” in American literature. The “regional miscellany” 
follows, divided in two sections. The first contains folk 
materials—fables, tales, descriptions of customs, songs, 
contemporary poems and sketches—ranging chronologi- 
cally from Indian lore to the lingo of Chicago taxi- 
drivers. The second section includes contemporary liter- 
ature based on recreated folk materials. Since Folk-Say 
is the publication of the Oklahoma Folk Lore Society 
it has considerable material from various groups in that 
state; but it carries also material from groups in other 
west-lying states. 

As a collection of sample odds and ends, the “mis- 
cellany” arrests some interest; as a clarion blast to the 
sealing of untried literary heights, it wheezes impotently 
in the wake of the “Introduction.” And this is why. 
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The materials are with few exceptions presented stark- 
ly, on their own esoteric merits. Except to the ethno- 
logist or sociologist who may be familiar with specific 
materials, these have slight meaning when outside of 
their social context. A background is indispensable 
which should consist of a summary history of the group 
supplying the material; of a social cross-section of the 
group; and of an analysis of the material at hand re- 
garding the culture-patterns illustrated and the condi- 
tions under which the material was obtained. 
RUTH LANDES. 


Tue Necro 1x tHe Reconstruction or Virornia, by 
Alrutheus Ambush Taylor. Associated Negro Press. 
Price $2.15. 

O phase of American history is so little understood 

and so often misrepresented as the reconstruction 
period. And quite naturally the Negro’s part in recon- 
struction is not only the least understood, but it has 
never been appreciated. A valuable work like Mr. 

Taylor's The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia 

fills, therefore, an immediate and pressing need. 

There has been much controversy within recent years 
in regard to the wisdom of granting suffrage to the 
freedmen immediately after the Civil War. Senator 
William E. Borah has expressed his opinion against 
the wisdom of such an act. It is very likely that a care- 
ful survey of opinion on fhis subject even among the 
liberal elements in our population would reveal grave 
doubt if not positive assertion against the wisdom of 
suffrage for the freedmen. 

The most valuable approach to a question of this 
nature is through the objective study of historical 
sources. While it is the business of historians to do 
this, they, being human, often fall short of this attain- 
ment. Even in the presentation of facts a biased author 
might construct an unreasonable and distorted picture 
of the reconstruction period. Unfortunately this is pre- 
cisely what has happened in the case of several his- 
torians. 

Students of history will find Mr. Taylor’s book both 
interesting and informing. It would seem that the 
opinions expressed in the introduction are sound, for 
the book contains ample references to source material 
on which to draw such conclusions. II] feeling developed 
between the Negroes and whites not only because the 
latter had lost their property in the emancipation of 
the slaves but because the freedmen “co-operated with 
the representatives of the party championing their 
emancipation.” Reconstruction literature is replete with 
facts bearing the author out in this conclusion. 

While reconstruction was basically economic, the race 
question was certainly its most aggravating and its 
most delicate phase. In Virginia as elsewhere in the 
South reconstruction for a decade consisted mainly, 
it seems, in adjusting the new relations between the 
freedmen and the master class. Politics and not eco- 
nomics held the center of the stage. The fear of Negro 
domination, although not well founded, haunted the 
native whites more than the fear of economic ruin. This 
fear, of course, was in part precipitated by the extreme 
policies of certain carpet baggers, who were bent on 
using the freedmen to make themselves secure in their 
new political positions in the South. 
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The political struggle in which the conservatives and 
the rauicals of the Republican party engaged centered 
largely on Negro suffrage and civil rights. The native 
whites could not be reconciled to the idea of Negro 
suffrage under any circumstances. Before the native 
whites seized political power in Virginia, however, the 
freedmen were given the ballot; and with the coopera- 
tion and leadership of the influential Republicans they 
helped to elect 27 Negroes to the General Assembly 
in 1869. 

The most reactionary southerners have always con- 
tended that this is a white man’s country and should be 
governed only by the whites. Liberal southerners argue 
that the freedmen were not prepared for the ballot. 
On the other hand, the proponents of Negro suffrage 
declared that the freedmen needed the ballot for self 
protection, for they felt that the native whites were 
determined to reduce the freedmen to a state as near 
to slavery as possible. : 

After reading Mr. Taylor’s book one does not need 
to enter any academic discussion on the question of 
Negro suffrage. An acquaintance with the facts in this 
book and the sources of information used by the author 
in its preparation will equip one with sufficient data 
to express an opinion of some value on the wisdom 
of Negro suffrage. If one will accept the dictum that 
no race or group is good and wise enough to govern 
another without its cooperation and consent, (and no 
one but the most rabid reactionary would make this 
denial today) then the question to settle is whether 
the record of the freedmen justifies the grant of the 
ballot to them. 

The value of Mr. Taylor’s book hinges upon its an- 
swer to the all important question on the record of the 
leading freedmen in political conventions and legisla- 
tive bodies. The Negro gets scant mention in our offi- 
cial school histories and but little in others. Hence this 
book deals with an important and neglected phase of 
our history. Negro teachers by all means should read 
this book; and it ought to be in every Negro school 
library. It is highly important that Negroes know more 
about their past especially that period concerning which 
there is so much confusion, ignorance and disagreement. 
THOMAS L. DABNEY 


THE NEGRO IN CINCINNATI 
INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from Page 363) 

5. Too large a proportion of Negro workers, in 
addition to being untrained, are lacking in atten- 
tiveness and interest in the responsibilities attached 
to their tasks in the production process. This has 
resulted in an additional unnecessary handicap of 
being generally considered as unreliable, irregular, 
and responsible for excessive turnover. Training 
and job-consciousness are fundamental needs of 
Negro workers. 

On the basis of these conclusions the follow- 
ing recommendations were made: 

1. That the Chamber of Commerce in its publicity 
to employers concerning labor give information 
regarding the Negro that would impartially present 

facts as to the extent and usefulness of this class of 
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labor. The practice heretofore having been either 

to ignore mention or refer in such terms as to con- 

vey misleading impressions. 

2. That an employment clearance service be 
established in connection with the State-City Em- 
ployment Bureau, with a trained Negro worker to 
deal with the employment problems and placements 
of Negro workers. Special emphasis for a par- 
ticular class is not suggested, but the peculiar 
problems of Negro workers require sympathetic 
and intelligent attention. 

3. That a plan be developed for the co-ordina- 
tion of the Board of Education, Vocation Bureau, 
Y. M. C. Y. W. C. and Colored Industrial 
School (a private institution) for the purpose of 
promoting a practical vocational guidance and 
vocational education program for Negro youth. 

4. That social organizations and employers co- 
operate to offer Negro employees opportunities for 
training and improvement, and to develop a con- 
sciousness of their responsibilities. 

5. That efforts be made to obtain recognition of 
Negro labor by local labor unions. 

6. That employers be made aware of the social 
and economic waste resulting from unemployment, 
lack of stabilized work, and low wages of Negro 
workers. 

Finally what is to become of all this? At 
the present time the industrial depression 
seems about to crush all classes of labor and 
threatening to crowd the worker of color out 
of the picture, the answer is uncertain. What 
ultimately will be accomplished in Cincinnati 
to adjust and stabilize the employment of 
Negroes depends largely upon the degree to 
which social, educational, governmental, and 
industrial forces lend their full support and co- 
operation. 


WHO'S WHO 

ER 

A SOUTH AFRICAN is the nom-de-plume of a prom- 
inent writer who resides in South Africa. 

LAURA D. NICHOLS is the wife of a Methodist 
minister of Greenwich, Conn. Prodigal is her first 
published story. 

THEODORE M. BERRY is an investigator in the 
Cincinnati Department of Public Welfare. 

KATHERINE TANKERSLEY YOUNG frequently 
contributes to the poetry magazines. 

T. ARNOLD HILL is Director of the Department of 
Race Relations, National Urban League. 

RUTH LANDES, a social worker of New York City, 
is a graduate of New York University. 

ISADORE WILLIAMS is a teacher in the public 
schools of Washington. 

LANGSTON HUGHES’ latest book is Not Without 
Laughter, a novel. 

DORIS KIRKPATRICK has published poetry in the 

poetry magazines. Exhibition is her first poem pub- 

lished in Opportuntry. 
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Hon. James J. Walker, Mayor of the City of New York, presenting the first Health Center to the Citizens of 
Harlem, represented by Rita Haynes, a school girl. 


Health 

The Harlem Health Center, 108-10 W. 136th Street, 
New York City, the first of sixteen proposed municipal 
centers, was formally opened Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 16, by Mayor James J. Walker, with an im- 
pressive ceremony held at Mother Zion A. M. E. 
Church. The Mayor was introduced by Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, Health Commissioner. Other officials who at- 
tended are Dr. J. G. William Greeff, Commissioner of 
Hospitals, William Deegan, Commissioner of Tene- 
ments, and Ferdinand Q. Morton, Civil Service Com- 
missioner. At the conclusion of the church program 
the Center was thrown open for inspection. 


Libraries 

Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of Columbia University, was the principal 
speaker at the dedicatory exercises of the new Fisk 
Library. Others on the program were: Hon. Henry H. 
Horton, Governor of Tennessee; Louis R. Wilson, 
Librarian of the University of North Carolina; Her- 


bert R. Hirshberg, Dean of the Schol of Library Science 
at Western Reserve University; Jackson E. Towne, 
Librarian of Peabody College, representing Harvard 
University; Adam Strohm, President of the American 
Library Association; Robert R. Moton, President of 
Tuskegee Institute; Louis Shores, Librarian at Fisk. 
The new building was presented by Henry C. Hibbs, 
architect, and accepted by Paul D. Cravath, President 
of the Board of Trustees. 
* 

On November 6th the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
opening of the Western Colored Branch of the Louis- 
ville Public Library was celebrated in Louisville. The 
colored work of the Louisville Public Library was 
begun in 1905 under Thomas F. Blue, Librarian, and 
Mrs. Rachel P. Harris, Assistant. The annual report 
indicates the amazing growth of the Negro department. 
At present there are 101 centers for the circulation of 
books for home use in 47 buildings in Louisville and 
Jefferson County. There are 27,800 volumes in the de- 
partment. The circulation of books is 192,020 which 
includes 93,388 books read by adults and 98,632 by 
children. 
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to this crime in every form and under all circum- 
stances. 

“We are profoundly convinced that lynching is 
not a defense of womanhood or of anything else, 
but rather a menace to private and public safety, 
and a deadly blow at our most sacred institutions. 
Instead of deterring irresponsible and criminal 
classes from further crime, as it is argued, lynching 
tends inevitably to destroy all respect for law and 
order. It represents the complete breakdown of 


government and the triumph of anarchy. It brutal- 


izes the community where it occurs, including the 


women and children who frequently witness its 


orgies, and particularly the youth who are usually 


conspicuous participants. its indiscriminate 


haste for revenge, the mob sometimes takes the 


lives of innocent persons, and often inflicts death 


for minor offenses. It brings contempt upon 
America as the only country where such crimes 
occur, discredits our civilization, and discounts the 


Christian religion around the globe. 
“We, therefore, call upon all our public officials 
lo use every power at their disposal to protect from 


mob anarchy the laws they are sworn to defend; 


upon our religious leaders to cry aloud against this 
crime till it ceases to exist; upon parents and 
teachers to train up a generation incapable of 


such relapses into barbarism; upon all right-think 


ing men and women to do their utmost in every 
way for the complete eradication of this crime.” 


Hon. James S. Watson, Judge-elect of the Municipal 
Court, New York City 


Politics 

As a result of the November elections two colored 
men have been elevated to the bench in the City of 
New York. They are Charles E. Toney, a graduate 
of Syracuse University, A.B., LL.B., who has _prac- 
ticed law for twenty-six years in the city of New York, 
and James S. Watson, Li..B., New York University, 
who for eight years has been an Assistant Corporation 
Counsel of New York City. Both men were candidates 
on the Democratic ticket. 


* * 


For the first time in the history of the State of 
Michigan a Negro has been elected to the upper house 
of the State Legislature in the person of John Rox- 
borough, a distinguished lawyer of Detroit, who was 
a candidate on the Republican ticket. 


* 
Lynching 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting of 
representative southern women who were called together 
by the Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation recently 
in Atlanta: 

“Distressed by the recent upsurge of lynchings, 
and noting that people still condone such crimes 
on the ground that they are necessary to the pro- 
tection of womanhood, we, a group of white women 
representing eight southern states, desire publicly 
to repudiate and condemn such defense of lynching, Hon. Charles E. Toney, Judge-elect of the Municipal 
and to put ourselves definitely on record as opposed Court, New York City 
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What They Say 
There is no more amazing picture in the history of 
education than that presented by the American citizen 
of the Negro race. His advance forward with oue 
civilization has been phenomenal. 
Hox. Ray Lyman M.D. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Radio Address—Education Week, Nov. 16-22, 


This Health Center marks the inauguration of a new 
system and it is well that it is being inaugurated in 
Harlem. ‘This part of the city is distinctive for its 
imagination, its vision and its romance. It is a center 
of melody and the arts. You have given much to the 
city, the city should give much to you. 

Hon. James J. Wanker, 

Mayor of New York City. 


The race problem, which during the dark decades 
following the Civil War seemed completely baffling, is 
no longer insoluble. It is not even among the unduly 
difficult questions of this democracy. Few people who do 
not happen to have some close contact with Negro af- 
fairs have any appreciation of the advance of this race 
during the past seven decades both in mass progress 
and brilliant achievements of individuals. 
Eowin R. Emprer, 

President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

in Annual Report for 1930. 


Jchn Roxborough, First Negro State Senator, Michigan 
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Joseph 8S. Jackson, Secretary, Scattle Urban Leaque 


Urban League 


Joseph S. Jackson was graduated from Livingstone 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina, in 1928. In Sep- 
tember of the same year he entered the New York 
School of Social Work as a Fellow of the National 
Urban League. On completion of his work there he 
successfully engaged in Boys’ Club Work under the 
direction of Robert J. Elzy, Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Urban League. On the first of November Mr. Jackson 
assumed his duties as Secretary of the Seattle branch 
of the National Urban League. 


* * 


Education 
The Pennsylvania State Counci! of Education has 


granted the application of the Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers for the full four-year college status, offer- 
ing the degree of B. S. in education. Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, distinguished poet and essayist, is the President 
of Cheyney, which is one of the fourteen State normal 


schools of Pennsylvania. 


* * 


Negro educational needs received unique recognition 
during American Education Week which was conducted 
under the auspices of the Department of the Interior 
in November. A special program on Negro Education 
was broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up. Hon. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; President 
John W. Davis of West Virginia State College, and Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in Negro Education, were 
the speakers. 
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Sydnor, Earl Lawson, Careless April Apr., Ill 
Sydnor, Earl Lawson, Music on the Hill Sept., 274 
Sydnor, Earl Lawson, Sermon of the Rainbow Mar., 72 
The Family, by Mary oe" Gibbons May, 152 
The Moment, by James A. S. McPeek Oct., 305 
The Palm Wine Seller, by G chien Casely Hayford 
Feb., 41 
The Slave Raid, by Kenneth W. Porter May, 145 
The Tropic Dance, by Cyril Creque July, 213 
The White Race Passes, by Ralph Cheney May, 142 
To a Brown Violinist, by Alpheus Butler Jan. 18 
To Lincoln University—1923-24, by Barefield Gordon 
Nov., 341 
Vers de Societe, by Helene Johnson July, 210 
Vida, Karyl, A Requiem May, 154 
Vision, by Jessie St. John Apr., 118 
Warning, by Philip A. Harding Sept., 269 
When He Sings, by Arthur Truman Merrill. Jan., 26 
White to Black, by Henri Faust Jan, 9 
Winged Ones, by Grace Stone Coates Oct., 307 
Wynbush, Octavia Beatrice, Beauty Aug., 243 
Young, Kathleen Tankersley, All Things Insensible 
Apr., 114 
Young, Kathleen Tankersley—December Portrait 
Dec., 360 
REVIEWS 
Aggrey of Africa—A Study in Black and White, 
by Edwin W. Smith, rev. by Channing H. Tobias 
May, 153 
Allen, William Francis, Charles Packard Ware, 
and Lucy McKim Garrison, Slave Songs of the 

United States, rev. by Roy W. Tibbs Mar., 94 
Anthology of American Negro Literature, by V. F. 

Calverton, rev. by Sarah N. Cleghorn June, 185 
Baldwin, Wm. H., The Shopping Book, rev. by 

Elise Johnson Ayer Apr., 122 
Beckwith, Martha Warren, Black Roadways, A 

Study of Jamaican Folk Life, rev. by A. M. 

Wendell Malliett May, 154 
Black Genesis, by Samuel Gaillard Stoney and Ger- 

trude Mathews Shelby, rev. by Sterling A. Brown 

Oct., 311 
Black Manhattan, by James Weldon Johnson, rev. 

by Elmer A. Carter Oct., 313 
Black Roadways, A Study of SJensionn Folk Life, 

by Martha Warren Beckwith, rev. by A. M. Wen- 

dell Malliett May, 154 


Black Yeomanry, by T. J. Woofter, rev. by Ira 


& 
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De A. Reid Nov., 342 
Born ‘To Be, by Taylor Gordon, rev. by Eugene 
Gordon Jan., 22 
Botkin, B. A., Folk—Say, a Regional Miscellany, 
rev. by Ruth Landis Dec., 377 
Bowers, Claude G., The Tragic Era, rev. by Theo. 
S. Currier Jan., 23 
Brown, Slater, translation of The Black Venus by 
Andre Salmon, rev. by Dorothy Burnett Porter 
June, 185 
Calverton, V. F., Anthology of American Negro 
Literature, rev. by Sarah N. Cleghorn June, 185 
Campbell, T. Bowyer, Old Miss, rev. by Harold 
Jackman Apr., 123 
Clark, Edwin Leavitt, The Art of Straight Think- 
ing, rev. by Madison W. Tignor Apr., 121 
Cohen, Octavus Roy, Epic Peters, Pullman Porter, 
rev. by George S. Schuyler May, 153 
Coonardoo, by Katherine Susannah Pritchard— 
rev. by Isadore C. Williams Dec., 376 
Cosas De Negros, by Vincente Rossi, rev. by Arthur 
A. Schomburg Nov., 343 
Cullen, Countee, The Black Christ and Other Poems, 
rev. by Clement Wood Mar., 93 
Dublin, Louis I., and Alfred J. Lotka, The Money 
Value of a Man, rev. by Ira De A. Reid Aug., 248 
Duddington, Natalie, translation of The Captain's 
Daughter by Alexander Pushkin, rev. by Alice 
Dunbar-Nelson Jan. 24 
Epic Peters, Pullman Porter, by Octavus Roy 
Cohen, rev. by George S. Schuyler May, 153 
Folk--Say, A Regional Miscellany, edited by B. 
A. Botkin, rev. by Ruth Landis Dec., 377 
Gide Andre, Travels in the Congo, rev. by Blair 
Niles Jan., 25 
Gillard, Rev. John T., S. S. J., The Catholic Church 
and the American Negro, rev. by Constance E. H. 
Daniel Aug., 247 
Gordon, Taylor, Born To Be, rev. by Eugene 
Gordon Jan. 22 
Haldeman-Julius, Marcet and E., Violence, rev. by 
Earl W. Wilkins Aug., 248 
Harrison, Henry, Myself Limited, rev. by Alpheus 
Butler July, 217 
Horn, A. A., The Waters of Africa, edited by 
Ethelreda Lewis, rev. by Isadore Williams . June, 186 
Hughes, Langston, Not Without Laughter, rev. by 
Sterling A. Brown Sept., 279 
Johnson, Charles S., The Negro in American Civili- 
zation, rev. by Robert FE. Park Sept., 280 
Johnson, James Weldon, Black Manhattan, rev. by 
Elmer A. Carter Oct., 313 
Kennedy, Louise Venable, The Negro Peasant 
Turns Cityward, rev. by Ira De A. Reid Nov., 343 
Mvself Limited, by Henry Harrison, rev. by Alpheus 
Butler July, 217 
Negro Makers of History, by Carter G. Woodson, 
ev. by John Davis Apr., 121 
Not Without Laughter, by Langston Hughes, rev. 
by Sterling A. Brown Sept., 279 
Old Miss, by T. Bowyer Campbell, rev. by Harold 
Jackman Apr., 123 
Paul Robeson—Negro, by Eslanda Goode Robeson, 
rev. by Eunice Carter Sept., 280 
Pioneering on Social Frontiers, by Graham Taylor, 
rev. by Eugene Kinckle Jones Oct., 312 


Pritchard, Katherine Susannah, Coonardoo, rev. 


by Isadore C. Williams . . Dec., 
Robeson, Eslanda Goode, Paul Robeson—Negro, 
rev. by Eunice Carter Sept., 
Rossi, Vincente, Cosas De Negros, rev. by Arthur 
A. Schomburg Nov., 


Slave Songs of the United States, edited by William 
Francis Allen, Charles Packard Ware, and Lucy 
McKim Garrison, 1867. Reprinted 1929, rev. by 
Roy W. Tibbs Mar., 

Smith, Edwin W., Aggrey of Africa—A Study in 
Black and White, rev. by Channing W. Tobias 

May, 

Stoney, Samuel Gaillard and Gertrude Mathews 

Shelby, Black Genesis, rev. by Sterling Brown 


Oct., 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, rev. 
by Vera Fulton Mar., 


Taylor, Alrutheus Ambush, The Negro in the Re- 
construction of Virginia, rev. by Thomas L. 


Dabney Dec., 
Taylor Graham, Pioneering on Social Frontiers, 
rev. by Eugene Kinckle Jones Oct., 


The Art of Straight Thinking, by Edwin Leavitt 
Clarke, rev. by Madison W. Tignor Apr., 
The Black Christ and Other Poems, by Countee Cul- 
len rev. by Clement Wood Mar., 


The Black Venus, by Andre Salmon, rev. by 


Dorothy Burnett Porter June, 
The Captain's Daughter, by Alexander Pushkin, 
rev. by Alice Dunbar-Nelson Jan., 


The Catholic Church and the American Negro, by 
Rev. John T. Gillard, S. S. J., rev. by Constance 


E. H. Daniel Aug., 


The Green Pastures, A Negro Miracle Play, rev. by 
Howard Bradstreet May, 
The Money Value of a Man, by Louis I. Dublin 
and Alfred J. Lotka, rev. by Ira De A. Reid 


Aug., 
The Negro in American Civilization, by Charles S. 
Johnson, rev. by Robert E. Park Sept., 


The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, by 
Alrutheus Ambush Taylor, rev. by Thomas L. 


Dabney . Dec., : 


The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward, by Louise 


Venable Kennedy, rev. by Ira De A. Reid ..Nov., ¢ 


The Rural Negro, by Carter G. Woodson, rev. by 


T. Arnold Hill Nov., 
The Shopping Book, by Wm. H. Baldwin, rev. by 
Elise Johnson Ayer Apr., 
The Tragic Era, by Claude G. Bowers, rev. by 
Theodore S. Currier Jan., 


The Waters of Africa, by A. A. Horn., edited by 
Ethelreda Lewis, rev. by Isadore Williams .. June, 
Travels in the Congo, by Andre Gide, rev. by Blair 


Niles Jan., 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
rev. by Vera Fulton Mar., 
Violence, by Marcet and E. Haldeman-Julius, rev. 
by Earl W. Wilkins Aug., 
Woodson, Carter G., Negro Makers of History, rev. 
by John Davis Apr., 
Woodson, Carter G., The Rural Negro, rev. by T. 
Arnold Hill Nov., 
Woofter, T. J., Black Yeomanry, rev. by Ira De A. 
Reid 
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From The New York 
AMSTERDAM NEWS 
OCT. 22, 1930 


Brooklyn Urban League Secretary 
Told of Work in Radio Talk Monday 


Says Friction Is at Lowest Ebb in Those Sec- 
tions Where Work Is Being Carried 
on by the League 


Speaking over station WNYC last Monday eve- 
ning at 6 o'clock, Robert J. Elzy, executive secre- 
tary of the Brovklyn Urban League, delivered one 
of the most far-reaching addresses ever to have 
been heard over the radio within recent times when 
he spoke on the work of the Brooklyn Urban League. 
Mr. Elzy, ameng other things, said: 


“Since last January 1 there have been several out- 
bursts of lawlessness directed against the person 
and property of Negroes in many parts of the 
United States. The frequency with which these 
attacks have occurred has led careful observers to 
note and emphasize some significant facts, principal 
among which is that in none of those places where 
there is a branch of the Urban League, or of any 
first class sociai service agency working with, and 
in behalf of the colored element of the population, 
has there been any noticeable friction between the 
two racial groups. Some people have said that the 
program of the Urban League is such as to make 
its existence possible only in large centers wherein 
dwells the spirit of Christian charity and in which 
civic pride manifests itself. Be that as it may, it 
is sufficient justification for the existence of the 
Urban League movement if its goal-idea tinds ful- 
fillment in the enlargened scope of gainful employ- 
ment and complete participation in the duties and 
privileges of citizenship by the colored people of 
the community. 


The board of doctors of each branch of the Urban 
League is composed of men and women of both the 
white and colored races. Their example in banding 
themselves together with the hope of correcting the 
evils fastened upon the Negro minority by three 
centuries of iniquity and social injustice, finds its 
echo in the words of the immortal Theodore Roose- 
velt when he expressed the truism that one man 
cannot make any progress while he, himself, is 
engaged in keeping another one down, but that the 
interests of each would be materially advanced when 
there is an equal opportunity open to all.” 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 
1133 BROADWAY, at 26th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, 
Chairman 


LLOYD GARRISON, 
Treasurer 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 
Executive Secretary 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, is the 
Official Organ of the National Urban League. 


A. Carter, 


Noah D. Thompson, 
Editor 


Business Manager 


A sample copy will be sent on request. 


A Book Reader's. 
Suggestion 


| 
— for — | 
| 


Christmas Shoppers 


| 


year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY $1.50 


l copy of Penguin Island, by Anatole 
France, The Modern Classic of French 
Literature 1.00 
1 copy of Naked Truth, by Clare Sheridan 1.00 
l copy of Black Laughter, by Llewelyn 
Powys, A “Robinson Crusoe” of the 
African Continent 1,00 
1 copy of Pluck and Luck, by Robert 
Benchley 1.00 
1 copy of The Life of Christ, by Giovanni | 
Papini 1.00 , 
1 copy of Negro Membership in American 
Labor Unions, by Ira De A. Reid 1.00 
1 copy of The Ballad of The Brown Girl, 
by Countee Cullen 1.50 
1 copy of East of the Sun, West of the 
Moon, by Theodore and Kermit Roose- 
velt 1.00 
Total $10.00 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, 
New York City. 
Enclosed find (check) (money order) for $8.00. 
Send list suggested by a Book Reader to: 


Name 


Address ...... 


The Season’s Smartest and Latest Haberdashery 


will be found at 


LANE AND NICHOLS 
(Formerly with Dobbs) 
2211 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(In the Heart of Harlem) 
Many of New York’s best dressed men trade here. 


Please mention Orvontuxity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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SEES Now Ready! Seven Illustrations, $1.75 =" 


Introduction by Anson Phelps Stokes, D. D. 


DOCTOR DILLARD 


Of The Jeanes Fund 
By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 
A Life Devoted to (Educational Work in the South 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue New York 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 


World Day of Prayer 
FEBRUARY 20, 1931 


Observed in 40 Countries 
and Each State in the Union «++ 


Portion of free will offerings is used for Christian 
social service among Negro migrants. Negro 
young women are executives at centers. 


“cure program, other literature and information from 


Zouncil of Women for Home Missions 


4 East 22nd Street, New York City 


| 


(198 West 134th St., New York City 


PORTRAITS 


by 
photography 


RUDOLPH FISHER, M. D. 
Announces the Kemoval of His Office to the 
INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL 
2348 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Hours by Appointment X-Ray Diagnosis 
BRAdhurst 1835 X-Ray Treatment 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


Real Estate and 
Insurance Broker 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


167 West 145th Street 


WILLIAMS PHARMACY 


Telephone Cathedral 2876 

Trust your physician to accurately pre- | 

scribe for your ailment — then trust | 

WILLIAMS PHARMACY. 

to accurately fill the prescription 
Free delivery service 


2161 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 128th St. 
| 


New York City 


ADOLPH HOWELL 
FUNERAL CHURCH, Ine. 


2332 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Efficient Lady Embal in Attenda 


Expert care given to foreign and domestic cases 


GEORGE E. WEST, President 
HAROLD H. HEDGEMAN, Manager 


Telephone, Audubon 9239 
Motte: “Efficiency” 


Pohne Tillinghast 6465 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


Mary Lane, President 
Established 1910 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
PROMPT AND SYMPATHETIC SERVICE 


Night and Day Moderate Rates 
Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free 
Lady Attendant 


HOWARD D. McGILL, Manager 
112 West 133rd St., 


New York City 


HOTEL GRAMPION 


“The Finest Hotel in Harlem” 
182 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE 


New York City Near 119th St. 


Private Bath and Telephone in 
Every Apartment. Elevator Ser- 
vice 24 Hours. Polite Attendants. 


Telephones: University 6900-6901-6902 


Please mention Orrontunttr, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Editorial— 


| 
_CHICAGO DAILY NEWS| 


November 5th, 1930 


“Cultural Activities of 
Negroes 


Advancement of any group of citizens in ways 
notably to increase its fund of useful knowl- 
edge and consequently to raise its economic 
status depends in no small measure upon its 
members’ investment of their leisure in self- 
improving pursuits. Such investment naturally 
enhances also the capability of any group to 
contribute to the civic well-being of its com- 
munity. The cultural activities carred on by 
Chicago Negroes, for example, are numerous 
and of great value to themselves and to their 
city. 

A booklet published recently by the Chicago 
Urban League sets forth the program of the 
league and its auxiliaries in coming months. 
Besides the classes for educational purposes 
under the direction of the league, such as those 
for office workers, for domestic employees 
and restaurant waiters, in which French and 
dietetics are taught, forums for discussion of 
contemporary problems are conducted by 
men’s and Women’s clubs affiliated with the 
league. * * & 

In the words of a Negro writer of ability and 
wide influence, the Rev. Sutton E. Griggs, “At 
a tremendous cost the world is being shocked 
into realization of the fact that the attitudes 
needed for the successful operation of a de 
mocracy are not found in all groups of men, 
and the practical question must be faced 
everywhere as to what is being done about it.” 
One of the gratifying effective things that are 
being done about it is the systematic effort 
that is in progress among the various social 
groups to shape attitudes of civic responsibil- 
ity and civic intelligence through voluntary 
association for study and discussion of live 
problems. Adult education of this sort is vital 
not only to particular groups or races but to 
democracy itself.” 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 
1133 BROADWAY, at 26th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, 
Chairman 
LLOYD GARRISON, 
Treasurer 
BUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 
Executive Secretary 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, is the 
Official Organ of the National Urban League. 
Elmer A. Carter, Noah D. Thompson, 
Editor Business Manager 


A sample copy will be sent on request. 
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East India Hair Grower 
IF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote 
a Full Growth 
of Hair, Will 
Also Restore 
the Strength, 
Vitality and 
Beauty of the 
Hair. 


IF YOUR 


AND 
WIRY TRY 


EAST INDIA 
HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
vothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, 
Itching Scalp, 
any Hair 
rrouble, we 
want you to 
ry a jar of 
East India 
Hair Grower. 


MME. S.D.LYONS 


The remedy contasus medical properties that go to 


the roots of the hair, stimluates the skin, helping 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and silky. 
Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. The 
best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful Black 
Evebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its Natural 
Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for straightening. 
Price Sent by Mail 50c. Postage lc, 


AGENT'S OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo, 


1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Directions 
for Selling. $2.00. 23c Extra for Postage. 


S. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Av., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Established 1908 Phone Edgecombe 8096 


WILLIAM G. RABAIN 


Up-to-Date Mortician 


Efficient and Sympathetic Service Guaranteed 
Rates Moderate 


| Use of a Cheerfully Remodeled Funeral Chapel Free 


| 2519 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 146th St. 
| New York City 


KENERLY AND PETERS, Inc. 
THE ULTRA-MODERN GARAGE 


Everything for the Car 
41 West 144th St., New York City 
Phone Edgecombe 9800 
TRANSIENT TRADE SOLICITED 


WHEN VISITING NEW YORK CITY, 
EAT AND CHAT AT THE 


ST. LUKE’S CLUB DINING ROOM 


where 90% of the distinguished visitors 
| gather to enjoy 
REAL HOME MADE COOKING 
in the most refined Dining Room located at 


125-27 West 135th Street 


Under the management of Mrs. J. 
Hours 8:00 A. M. to 9:30 P. M. 
Service Table D’Hote or A La Carte 


Large and small banquets may be arranged for 
Phone Harlem 9387 


Please mention Ovrortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Why Not Visit at 


HOLY LAND 


June 20th to August 10th 


$735 


Including 


A GLORIOUS MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 
Naples, Egypt, Jerusalem, , Jericho, 
Jordan, Bethiehem, Nazareth, Galilee, 
Athens, Constantinople, Rome. 
Travel Study Courses for Ministers, Teachers, 
Students and Others with College Credit 
Also 
FIFTH ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
July 18th to August 25th—$565 
Visitin 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium and France 


For Full Information write 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VA., or 


ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 


110 EAST 42nd ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


UNUSUAL BOOKS From MEADOR'S 


SHADES AND SHADOWS 


By Prof. Randolph Edmonds 


This book contains four plays; for reading rather 
than acting. It marks the entrance of a Negro writer 
into the field of imagination and fancy. SHADES 
AND SHADOWS is finely written and deeply in- 
teresting; a book you will want to read. 

Fine cloth binding, $1.50 prepaid. 


Other Valuable Books 
FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME 


or the 
LIFE OF DR. GEORGE W. CARVER 
(of Tuskegee) 
By Raleigh H. Merritt—$2.00 


THE NEW SPIRIT 


By John F. Volkert—$1.00 


ROSY, THE OCTOROON 
By Albert E. Coleman—$1.50 
WHAT IS THE UNPARDONABLE SIN? 
By Rev. A. Wellington Clarke—$1.00 
Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
27 Beach Street 
Boston Massachusetts 


Now Illustrated! 


THE 
GREEN 
PASTURES 


BY MARC CONNELLY 


A new and beautiful gift edition of the 
Pulitzer Prize Play, which includes the 
words to all spirituals sung in the New 
York stage production. With many full- 
page and smaller illustrations by Robert 
Edmond Jones. $5.00 
FARRAR & RINEHART | 
12 East 41st Street, New York City | 


in New York 


make the | 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 

AUDUBON 4343 

Just across the street 

from Everywhere 


| | When 


Endorsed by the Goid 
Star Mothers and J. L. | 
De Witt, Quartermaster 
General of the War De- 
partment. August 18, "30 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1151 


Prices Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other Hotels, 
but none so Good as— 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


FANE, Prop. 


Established 1900 
GRANT’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
“New York's Leading Colored-Employment Bureau” 
103 West 13Iist Street, New York City 
Phones—Tillinghast 8308-8309-8310 

F. S. Grant and F. Reornatp Grant 


Only dependable employees placed 


Please mention Orrortunrry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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IN THE NEW ISSUE 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY 


VOL. V., NO. 4. 
A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN MARXISM AND SOCIAL 


INTELLECTUALS CHANGE 
Lewis Mumford vs. V. F. Calverton John Dewey, Max Eastman, Sydney 
Present the evolutionary and revolu- Hook, Arthur Calhoun, Louis Boudin, 


Waldo Frank, Henri De Man and S. 
D. Schmalhausen contribute stimulat- 
ing and provocative articles to this 


tionary approach. 


THE FALL OF A FAIR 


CONFEDERATE symposium. 

The white wife of one of America’s ALFRED ADLER— 

distinguished Negroes discusses crash- PANACEA.-IST 

ing the color line and her present ex- Wilhelm Stekel vigorously  assails 


periences. Adler’s dogmatic philosophy. 


And many other provocative articles, editorials and book reviews by Floyd Dell, Charles 
Y. Harrison, G. Schuyler, Harry Potamkin, Joshua Kunitz, Alexander Kaun, Bernard 
Smith, Dr. B. Liber, etc., etc., make up the greatest of America’s ONLY revolutionary 
quarterly. 

Get your copy today. 5(j¢ From your newsdealer or 


Subscribe for one year for $2.00 to: 


The MODERN QUARTERLY 
1818 Ashburton Street 


Baltimore, Md. 


DO YOU WONDER WHAT TO GIVE HER, HIM, 
OR THEM FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Read This and Act Today! 


1 copy of Who’s Who in Colored America $10.00 
1 copy of Ebony and Topaz... 3.00 
1 copy of Negro Membership in Leber 
1.00 
1 copy of Poems of Phillis Wheatley 
(First Amreican Negro Poetess).............. 1.50 
year’s subscription to Opportunity, Journal of 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send the above notice to us with a money order for $7.00 and receive a year’s subscription to 
OPPORTUNITY and one copy of each book before our limited supply is exhausted. Write your 
name and adress below. 


Add 50 cents for postage. 


Please mention Orrortuntry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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PROGRESS 


A people progresses as it improves its position 
in life. 


Self-improvement is not only study and thought— 
economic advancement is a large part of  self- 
advancement. 


Be Turivry—increase your financial foundation— 
Save for the day when your children will be ready 
to carry on your work of improvement. 


Give them the opportunities you have missed, or 
have not been able to afford. 


BE THRIFTY—SAVE 
4% Interest on Thrift Accounts 


DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
2824 Avenue at Street 


"The Friendly Bank: 


Founded by John D Rockefeller. Jr 


| {4457 ESTABLISHED 1887 
PHONES HARLEM 
445 


Dobbins Coal 


: LEO A. DOBBINS, President 
| 2215 MADISON AVENUE (New York City) 138th ST. and HARLEM RIVER 


QUALITY - - SERVICE - - COURTESY 


W* have been serving Consumers in Harlem since 1881 and 
Take Pride in Our Reputation for RELIABILITY and 
SATISFACTION to CUSTOMERS. In appreciation for the 


patronage of the Colored people of Harlem we have engaged the 


services of Mr. Maceo A. Thomas who has been with us for over 


five years. 


Our Representatives are at Your Service Always 


Mr. Maceo A. THomas 


Please mention Ovrortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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From The Chicago Defender, July 26, 1930 


“Urban League Job Fight 
at Springfield, Illinois a Success’ 


9 


“Unprecedented success has been achieved in the Urban League, have been made aware of the 
the opening up of opportunities resulting largely retroactive effects of the business, industrial and 
from the vocational opportunity campaign carried cultural boycott operating against nonwhites in 
on nationally by the National Urban League and _ this city, and according to their agreements, they 
sponsored here by the local organization. are faithfully carrying out their promises to give 

In spite of the fact that no other workers have a = population a proportionate share of em- 
been hired, the Allis-Chalmers Tractor Company, ?*°Y™€™*- 
true to its promise, gave employment to two boys The singular success of the vocational oppor- 
with the promise that they should learn the ma- tunity campaign is pointing the way towards pos- 
chinist trade. The boys have been on the job and sibilities of a national co-operative effort, which, 
are said to be making good. if carried on as effectively as this year, spell 
Springfield business men, through the efforts of — vision for more than 12,000,000 American citizens.” 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 
| 


1133 Broadway, at 26th Street New York City 
L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, LLOYD GARRISON, EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, | 
Chairman Treasurer Executive Secretary 
| 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, is the Official Organ of the National Urban League. 
Exmer A. Carter, Editor Noau D. THompson, Business Mgr. | 
A sample copy will be sent on request. 


“Not Alms, But Opportunity” 


For the past eight years OPPORTUNITY has been published 
| in the interest of those who wish to better the Economic and Social 
| Status of The Negro. Its service for good increases from month 
| to month. Its continued growth depends primarily upon increas- 
ing interest on your part. 

Are you willing to help? If so, kindly fill out this blank and 
mail it to us today. 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 

1133 Broadway, Room 826, 

New York City. 
| 


check | [] Subscription Rates 
Please send me your F] Advertising Rates 
() Terms for Agents 


Please mention Orvortuntry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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FUTURE 
Home Office Building 


N. W. Cor. 3rd & Clay Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 


takes pleasure in presenting the accompanying illustration of its future Home Office Build- 


ing. It is now under construction and will be ready for occupancy in the Summer of 1931. 


The building has been designed primarily to give to the working personnel of the Home 
Office of the Company healthful and convenient quarters for the proper conduct of the 
various activities of the Company, and also to provide adequate and fire-proof space and 
facilities for storing and safeguarding the numerous and valuable books, records, securities, 


etc., of the Company. 


The growth of the Company’s business and personnel indicated years ago the absolute 
need of larger and more modern quarters, but the Board and Officers, in keeping with their 
usual wise policy of strict economy, deferred the matter until building costs dropped to a 
lower level. Thus the Company is getting a substantial, fireproof and modern stru~’- 


a considerable saving. 


While the building is being built to meet the present and future needs of this Com- 
pany’s business, nevertheless space will be available for a limited number of the race’s 
professional and business groups. It will thus provide a new business center for race 


activities in the capital of the Old Dominion. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 


Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


LIFE and DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 


Please mention Ovrortuntry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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NEGRO 
MEMBERSHIP 


AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


by 


The Department of Re- 
search of The National 


Urban League 


IRA DeA. REID, 
Director 


“A study of one of the most im- 
portant problems of the industrial 
life of the American Negro—Excel- 
lent work—done in great detail yet 
full of clear information—of un- 
usual and lasting value.” 


B. DuBOIS, in 
The Crisis 


W. PB. 


“Objective in approach and sup- 
references to 


will 


ported by frequent 


sources—this study awaken 


more interest in the Negro and the 
unskilled worker in industry. Slave 
labor once dragged white workmen 
down to the status of “mudsills” in 
the old South and a modern Negro 
labor caste is certain to endanger 
the living standards of white work- 
ers if they follow a policy of color 
discrimination.” 
JAMES ONPAL, in 
The Baltimore Evening Sun 


Price: Paper, $1.00—Cloth, 1.50 


THE NATIONAL 
URBAN LEAGUE 


for Training at the Country’s 


6 pene demand for women who know the art of beauty culture thor- 
oug: 
is growing every day. 


money- 
of your own business. 


complete and of the most modern design, while the instructors are 


skilled. You could find no more efficient or attractive school in 
which to secure your training. Ask our graduates. 


examinations of those states having State Beauty Culture Laws. 


ENROLL NOW 


Most Successful School 
PORO COLLEGE 


hly and who can give the latest approved treatments properly 


Here is your opportunity to enter an interesting, pleasant and 
making occupation, either as an opetator or as proprictor 


At PORO charges for instruction are moderate, the equipment 


Modern methods—expert instructors—ideal location. 
Poro graduates are uniformly successful in passing State Board 


For full information address 


COLLEGE 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY, PORO BLOCK, 44th to 45th St. 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. se CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
te 
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